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PREFACE 


In the three books of this series, The Heritage of English 
Poetry , we have sought to present a collection of poems 
as appropriate as possible to the age and capacity of pupils 
from eleven years of age, making with The Golden Hours 
of English Poetry a four-year course of the best poetry. The 
poems have been most carefully selected and arranged, both 
in the whole series and within each book, to give and 
maintain freshness of appeal, and to provide for the pupil’s 
varied interests and aspirations. 

Here will be found many of the imperishable poems of 
the past which can never be omitted from such anthologies, 
but there are also very many of the best modern poems of 
proved appeal to the young. We would particularly draw 
attention to the fact that we have constantly borne in mind 
that much of what is usually included in such anthologies 
as these is far beyond the grasp of the pupils in conception 
and experiential content. We have not only chosen care¬ 
fully, but have tested both our choice and its grading. 

The books are therefore such that pupils can read the 
poems with ease and pleasure, and, we hope, with the 
emotional response necessary for their full appreciation. In 
this lies the great educational value of poetry, for poetry 
expresses the beauty and joy, the mystery and solemnity of 
our life, both national and individual, in its highest and most 

personal terms. . 

We have included a section entitled, Aids to Study , in the 
hope that it will be found both helpful and stimulating. 

For permission to include various poems grateful thanks 
are due to the following publishers, authors, and owners of 
copyright :— 

Air. Rudvavd Kipling and Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., for 
Puck's Song from Puck of Pook’s Hill. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus for Over the Sea to Skye and A Visit 
from the Sea, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Mr. W. H. Davies and Messrs. Jonathan Cape, Ltd., for Sheep 
and A Child's Pet. 

Messrs. Longmans Green Sc Co., Ltd., for Day from Poems , 
by Sir Cecil Spring Rice, and The Tittle Waves of Breffny from Poems , 
by Eva Gore-Booth. 

The Proprietors of “Punch” for The Wanderer, by R.C. Lehmann. 

Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., for Columbus, by Joaquin 
Miller, and False Friends-Like, by William Barnes. 

Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd., for Dominion, by John Drink- 
water, and Romance, by W. J. Turner. 

Mr. Arthur Symons for The Fisher's Widow. 

Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch for Sage Counsel. 

John Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd., for The Child Alone, by 
Margaret L. Woods, Shut the Door, by W. B. Rands, and A Song 
of London, by Rosamund Marriott Watson. 

Mr. J. J. Bell for The Ships. 

Sir Henry Newbolt for Admirals All, Messmates, and The Gay 
Gordons from Poems New and Old, published by Messrs. John 
Murray. 

Exors. of the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Messrs. John 
Murray for The Song of the Bore and The Home-coming of the “ Eury- 
dice ,” by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., for Over, the Sweet Summer 
Closes, from Bechet, by Lord Tennyson. 

Mr. John Masefield for Sea Fever. 

Mr. Walter de la Mare for The Listeners. 

Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Company for Heroes, by E. D. Proctor. 

Mr. Ralph Hodgson and Messrs. Macmillan Sc Co., Ltd., for 
Time, You Old Gipsy J\Ian. 

Mr. Shaw Neilson and The Bulletin Newspaper Co., Ltd., for 
The Land Where I Was Born. 

Messrs. Gerald Duckworth Sc Co., Ltd., for The Frog, by Hilaire 
Belloc. 

Mr. Alfred Noyes and Messrs. Wm. Blackwood Sc Sons, Ltd., for 
Old Grey Squirrel. 

W. H. 

H. G. W. 
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ENGLISH POETRY 

i 

Puck’s Song 

Rudyard Kipling 

This splendid poem (taken from Mr. Kipling’s Puck of Pooh's 
Hill) is really a summary of English History. The story is 
traced back, not forward. From Trafalgar we are taken back 
through the periods of the Tudors, Plantagenets, Normans, 
Saxons, and so right to the days of the Stone Age men. The 
poem contains two great lessons : first, that the traces of our 
long history lie all around us ; and then, that all the past 
ages have helped to make England what she is. 


See you the ferny ride that steals 
Into the oak-woods far ? 

O that was whence they hewed the keels 
That rolled to Trafalgar. 

And mark you where the ivy clings 
To Bayham’s mouldering walls ? 

O there we cast the stout railings 
That stand around St. Paul’s. 

See you the dimpled track that runs 
All hollow through the wheat ? 

O that was where they hauled the guns 
That smote King Philip’s fleet. 

(Out of the Weald, the secret Weald, 

Men sent in ancient years, 

The horse-shoes red at Flodden Field, 
The arrows at Poitiers !) 
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See you our little mill that clacks, 

So busy by the brook ? 

She has ground her corn and paid her tax 
Ever since Domesday Book. 

See you our stilly woods of oak. 

And the dread ditch beside ? 

O that was where the Saxons broke 
On the day that Harold died. 

See you the windy levels spread 

About the gates of Rye ? 

O that was where the Northmen ned, 

When Alfred’s ships came by. 

See you our pastures wide and lone. 

Where the red oxen browse ? 

O there was a City thronged and known. 
Ere London boasted a house. 

And see you, after rain, the trace 
Of mound and ditch and wall ? 

O that was a Legion’s camping-place, 

When Caesar sailed from Gaul. 

And see you marks that show and fade. 
Like shadows on the Downs ? 

O they are the lines the Flint Men made. 
To guard their wondrous towns. 

Trackway and Camp and City lost. 

Salt Marsh where now is corn— 

Old Wars, old Peace, old Arts that cease, 

And so was England born ! 

She is not any common Earth, 

Water or wood or air. 

But Merlin’s Isle of Gramarye, 

Where you and I will fare ! 
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Over the Sea to Skye 

■R- L. Stevenson 

o' L - Stcve “on had a gallant soul in a feeble body 
struggling against constant ill-health, he bore himself bravely 

H. s novels and poems usually show a high courage and a 
quenchless hope. But at times the sadness was overpowering 
as it is in the poem that follows. He recalls the days when’ 

the We*? 8 a r i" the S r , e ° f youth > he sailed joyously among 
the Western Isles, and laments his lost youth. But when in 

the last verse he says all that is good, all that is fair 

I, ^“' h * c'early goes beyond the truth. He had not lost 

, *"7 had ke P c courage and hope, kindliness of heart, and 

a love for men and women. 


Sing me a song of a lad that is gone. 
Say, could that lad be I ? 

Merry of soul he sailed on a day 
Over the sea to Skye. 

Mull was astern, Rum on the port, 
Eigg on the starboard bow : 

Glory of youth glowed in his soul ; 
Where is that glory now ? 

Sing me a song of a lad that is gone. 
Say, could that lad be I ? 

Merry of soul he sailed on a day 
Over the sea to Skye. 

Give me again all that was there, 

Give me the sun that shone ! 

Give me the eyes, give me the soul. 
Give me the lad that’s gone ! 

Sing me a song of a lad that is gone. 
Say, could that lad be I ? 

Merry of soul he sailed on a day 
Over the sea to Skye. 
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Billow and breeze, islands and seas, 
Mountains of rain and sun. 

All that was good, all that was fair, 

All that was me is gone. 


Sheep 

IV. H. Davies 

W. H. Davies has led an adventurous life, during part of which 
he was in such poverty that he was actually a homeless tramp. 
Among his other varied experiences he acted as helper on 
boats conveying sheep from the United States to England. 
Here we have two poems, both very striking, which record 
incidents of such voyages. In the first we have a vivid 
account of the effect produced upon him by the bleating 
of the animals. The second is a striking instance of the 
kindliness buried in the hearts of rough and, in some cases, 
hardened men. 


When I was once in Baltimore 

A man came up to me and cried, 

“ Come, I have eighteen hundred sheep. 
And we will sail on Tuesday’s tide. 

“ If you will sail with me, young man, 

I’ll pay you fifty shillings down ; 

These eighteen hundred sheep I take 
From Baltimore to Glasgow town.” 

He paid me fifty shillings down, 

I sailed with eighteen hundred sheep ; 

We soon had cleared the harbour’s mouth, 
We soon were in the salt sea deep. 

The first night we were out at sea 

Those sheep were quiet in their mind ; 

The second night they cried with fear— 
They smelt no pastures in the wind. 
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They sniffed, poor things, for their green fields. 
They cried so loud I could not sleep : 

For fifty thousand shillings down 
I would not sail again with sheep. 


A Child’s Pet 

W. H . Davies 

When I sailed out of Baltimore 

With twice a thousand head of sheep. 

They would not eat, they would not drink. 
But bleated o’er the deep. 

Inside the pens we crawled each day, 

To sort the living from the dead ; 

And when we reached the Mersey’s mouth 
Had lost five hundred head. 

Yet every night and day one sheep. 

That had no fear of man or sea. 

Stuck through the bars its pleading face. 

And it was stroked by me. 

And to the sheep-men standing near, 

\ ou see,” I said, “ this one tame sheep : 

It seems a child has lost her pet. 

And cried herself to sleep.” 

So every time we passed it by. 

Sailing to England’s slaughter-house. 

Eight ragged sheep-men—tramps and thieves— 
Would stroke that sheep’s black nose. 
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Day 

Sir C. Spring Rice 

This striking little poem points a sharp contrast between the 
sea, the rain, the air, and the sun, whose work is so great 
far-reaching, and continuous, and the worker, whose life is 
brief and whose work will soon be over. Yet he toils, feel¬ 
ing that his work cannot be thrown away. 

This poem, like so many others in this book, shows 
well that great effects can be produced by the use of the 

simplest of words. 


I am busy,” said the sea. 

“ I am busy. Think of me, 
Making continents to be. 

I am busy,” said the sea. 

“ I am busy,” said the rain. 

“ When I fall, it’s not in vain ; 
Wait and you will see the grain. 
I am busy,” said the rain. 

“ I am busy,” said the air, 

“ Blowing here and blowing there. 
Up and down and everywhere. 

I am busy,” said the air. 

“ I am busy,” said the sun. 

“ All my planets, every one, 

Know my work is never done. 

I am busy,” said the sun. 

Sea and rain and air and sun, 
Here’s a fellow' toiler :—one 
Whose task will soon be done. 
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The Land Where I was Born 

Shaw Neilson 

Jf h Z ° f .! his P°l m is . an , Australian, but the country 
of which he writes so charmingly is not Australia. It is that 
enchanted land where most children love to dwell. 


Have you ever been down to my countree 
Where the trees are green and tall ? 

The days are long and the heavens are high. 
But the people there are small. 

There is no work there ; it is always play ; 

1 he sun is sweet in the morn ; 

But a thousand dark things walk at night 
In the land where I was born. 

Have you ever been down to my countree 
Yv here the birds made happy spring ? 

The parrots screamed from the honey^trees, 
And the jays hopped chattering. 

Strange were the ways of the water-birds 
In the brown swamps, night and morn ; 

I knew the roads they had in the reeds 
In the land where I was born. 


Have you ever been down to my countree ? 

Have you ridden the horses there ? 

T hey h acl silver manes, and we made them prance 
And plunge and gallop and rear. 

We were knights of the olden time, 

When the old chain-mail was worn * 

The swords would flash and the helmets crash 
In the land where I was born. 

Have you ever been down to my countree ? 

It was full of smiling queens : 

flaxen hair ’ the y were white and fair, 

But they never reached their teens. 
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Their shoes were small and their dreams were tall : 

Wonderful frocks were worn ; 

But the queens all strayed from the place we played. 
In the land where I was born. 

I know you have been to my countree 
Though I never saw you there ; 

I know you have loved all things I have loved. 
Flowery, sweet and fair. 

The days were long,—it was always play ; 

But we,—we were tired and worn ; 

They could not welcome us back again 
To the land where I was born. 


A Dog and a Bee 

Author Unknown 

One can hardly say that this is good poetry. But it is amusing, 
and the tale is well told in a few words. 

Great big dog, 

Head upon his toes ; 

Tiny little bee 

Settles on his nose. 

Great big dog 

Thinks it is a fly. 

Never says a word. 

Winks very sly. 

Tiny little bee. 

Tickles dog’s nose— 

Thinks like as not 
*T is a pretty rose. 

Dog smiles a smile, 

Winks his other eye. 

Chuckles to himself 4 

How he’ll catch a fly. 
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Then he makes a snap, 

Very quick and spry. 

Does his level best. 

But doesn’t catch the fly. 

Tiny little bee. 

Alive and looking well ; 

Great big dog, 

Mostly gone to swell. 

MORAL 

Dear friends and brothers all. 
Don’t be too fast and free. 

And when you catch a fly. 

Be sure it’s not a bee. 


The Robin’s Cross 

George Darley 

George Darley lived more than a century ago. A number of 
his poems live to-day because of their grace and tenderness. 
This sweet little poem, so simple and yet so pathetic, shows 
his power of writing and also his kindness of heart. The first 
verse is supposed to be the plea of the Robin, the second the 
answer of a bird-lover. Many poets have written of the little 
Redbreast, the bird so fond of the company of man. 


A LITTLE CrOSS 

To tell my loss ; 

A little bed 
To rest my head ; 

A little tear is all I crave 
Upon my very little grave. 
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I strew thy bed 
Who loved thy lays ; 

The tear I shed. 

The cross I raise. 

With nothing more upon it than 
“ Here lies the little friend of man.” 


I’ve Been Roaming 

George Darley 

This bright, lively song was the first of George Darley’s poems 
to arouse much attention. It has survived a century because 
of its joy and vigour, coupled with the simplicity that we 
noticed in The Robin's Cross. 


I’ve been roaming, I’ve been roaming. 
Where the meadow-dew is sweet. 
And like a queen I’m coming 
With its pearls upon my feet. 

I’ve been roaming, I’ve been roaming. 
O’er red rose and lily fair, 

And like a sylph I’m coming 
With its blossoms in my hair. 

I’ve been roaming, I’ve been roaming. 
Where the honeysuckle creeps, 

And like a bee I’m coming 
With its kisses on my lips. 

I’ve been roaming, I’ve been roaming. 
Over hill and over plain, 

And like a bird I’m coming 
To my bower back again. 
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The Wanderer 
R. C. Lehmann 

Here we have an exile from England, forced by circumstances 
to roam abroad, looking back with longing to English sights 
and sounds. It would be an interesting and enjoyable 
exercise to compile a list of poems which have this spirit, 
and declare in various ways that “ there’s no place like home.” 


Oh, English air is fresh and pure, and English homes are 
bright ; 

But I must wander far away and set my course to-night. 

The English breeze will stir the leaves, but I shall not 
be here 

When Spring goes tripping coyly out and Summer 
crowns the year. 

The Summer-sounds I love so well I shall not hear again : 

The merry children running free and shouting through 
the lane ; 

The liquid flutes of little birds, and, melting in a dream. 

The whisper of the swaying boughs, the murmur of the 
stream ; 

The waggons rumbling up the road, the droning of the 
bees. 

The parliament of busy rooks that caw about the trees. 

The air will fill with English songs, but I shall hear no 
more 

Till God shall bid me steer for home and set me on the 
shore. 

Oh, then I’ll wander back again, and seek the place I knew 

When all the world was young and fair and all the talcs 
were true ; 

And I may find a hand or two that keep a grip for me. 

When I come back to English earth from tossing on the 
sea. 
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Columbus 

Joaquin Miller 

In these fine verses is enshrined the dauntless spirit of 
Columbus, who sought for a world , and found it. The 
true explorer is revealed in the phrase Sail on ! The men 
might tremble, protest, and even threaten to mutiny, and 
the mate might blanch ; but to Columbus all this was as 
nothing compared with the adventure of daring the unknown, 
and adding to the sum of knowledge. 

Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind the Gates of Hercules ; 

Before him not the ghosts of shores. 

Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said : 44 Now must we pray. 

For lo ! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Admiral, speak, what shall I say ? ” 

“ Why, say, ‘ Sail on ! sail on ! and on ! ’ ” 

44 My men grow mutinous day by day ; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak.” 

The stout mate thought of home ; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 

“ What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 

If we sight nought but seas at dawn ? 

44 Why, you shall say at break of day, 

4 Sail on ! sail on ! sail on ! and on ! 

They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 

Until at last the blanched mate said : 

44 Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 

These very winds forget their way. 

For God from these dread seas is gone. ^ 

Now' speak, brave Admiral, speak and say ” 

He said : “ Sail on I sail on ! and on ! 
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They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate : 

“ This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 

He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 

With lifted teeth, as if to bite ! 

Brave Admiral, say but one good word : 

What shall we do when hope is gone ? ** 

The words leapt like a leaping sword : 

“ Sail on ! sail on ! sail on ! and on ! ” 

Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights ! And then a speck— 

A light ! A light ! A light ! A light ! 

It grew, a starlit flag unfurled ! 

It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 

He gained a world ; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson : “ On ! sail on ! ** 


Dominion 

John Drinkzoater 

This is a joyous song, full of delight in all that shows the glory 
of June—the sky, the flowers, the birds, the insects and even 
the fruit swelling on the boughs. But you must note that 
really the joy sprang from within the beholder. Another 
person might have walked amongst these things and failed to 
notice them. The secret is that he was very glad to be alive. 


I went beneath the sunny sky 

When all things bowed to June’s desire. 
The pansy with its steadfast eye. 

The blue shells on the lupin spire. 

The swelling fruit along the boughs. 

The grass grown heady in the rain, 

Dark roses fitted for the brows 

Of queens great kings have sung in vain ; 
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My little cat with tiger bars, 

Bright claws all hidden in content ; 

Swift birds that flashed like darkling stars 
Across the cloudy continent ; 

The wiry-coated fellow curled 

Stump-tailed upon the sunny flags ; 

The bees that sacked a coloured world 
Of treasure for their honey-bags. 

And all these things seemed very glad, 

The sun, the flowers, the birds on wing. 

The jolly beasts, the furry-clad 

Fat bees, the fruit, and everything. 

But gladder than them all was I, 

Who, being man, might gather up 

The joy of all beneath the sky, 

And add their treasures to my cup, 

And travel every shining way. 

And laugh with God in God’s delight, 

Create a world for every day, 

And store a dream for every night. 


Child’s Song 

Thomas Moore 

Here we have one of the charming songs of the Irish poet 
Moore. It is sweet and musical, and its great simplicity adds 
to its appeal. Notice how few of the words are of more than 
one syllable, and how the whole poem suggests joy and love 

and peace. 

I have a garden of my own 

Shining with flowers of every hue ; 

I loved it dearly while alone, 

But I shall love it more with you ; 
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And there the golden bees shall come 
In summer-time at break of morn. 

And wake us with the busy hum 
Around the Siha’s fragrant thorn. 

I have a fawn from Aden’s land. 

On leafy buds and berries nurst ; 

And you shall feed him from your hand. 
Though he may start with fear at first. 
And I will lead you where he lies 
For shelter in the noon-tide heat : 

And you may touch his sleeping eyes. 
And feel his little silvery feet. 


The Fisher’s Widow 

Arthur Symons 

This poem was written by a great scholar. Yet how simple 
the words are, and how direct and clear is the message of th 
verses. We see the dreary scene, and realise what the sa 
longing of the widow must be. In many respects the poem 
reminds us of Kingsley’s The Three Fishers. 

Tiie boats go out and the boats come in 
Under the wintry sky ; 

And the rain and foam are white in the wind. 
And the white gulls cry. 

She sees the sea, when the wind is wild. 

Swept by the windy rain ; 

And her heart’s a-weary of sea and land 
As the long days wane. 

She sees the torn sails fly in the foam. 

Broad on the sky-line grey ; 

And the boats go out and the boats 
But there’s one away. 
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The Arrow and the Song 

H. W. Longfellow 

H. W. Longfellow was the greatest of the nineteenth-century 
American poets. His poems are simple in language and have 
an earnestness of thought which has endeared them to 
countless readers. In this sweet and simple poem he reminds 
us that “ no man liveth unto himself,” but that by word and 
action we constantly influence others. 

I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where : 

For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 

For who has sight so keen and strong. 

That it can follow the flight of song ? 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend. 


Sage Counsel 

Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch 

This poem is an excellent example of ‘‘ nonsense verse.” The 
author is a profound scholar, but like certain other great 
scholars, he sometimes finds diversion in writing nonsense. 
For this we may be grateful, since we laugh and feel cheered. 


THE lion is the beast to fight : 

He leaps along the plain, 

And if you run with all your might, 
Fie runs with all his mane. 
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I’m glad I’m not a Hottentot, 

But if I were, with outward cal-lum 
I’d either faint upon the spot 
Or hie me up a leafy pal-lum. 

The chamois is the beast to hunt : 

He’s fleeter than the wind, 

And when the chamois is in front 
The hunter is behind. 

The Tyrolese make famous cheese 

And hunt the chamois o’er the chazzums : 

I’d choose the former, if you please. 

For precipices give me spaz-zums. 

The polar bear will make a rug 
Almost as white as snow : 

But if he gets you in his hug, 

He rarely lets you go. 

And Polar ice looks very nice. 

With all the colours of a prissum : 

But, if you’ll follow my advice, 

Stay home and learn your catechissum. 


The Child Alone 

Margaret L. Woods 

Here is another delightful picture of a child who dwells in 
an enchanted land. Stevenson wrote several such poems, 
usually choosing a boy as the speaker. Here it is a little girl, 
but her adventures are fully as thrilling as those that any boy 
could possibly have. 

Tis a pleasant thing to be free. 

Nobody knows, nobody guesses 
What I am doing, where I am staying. 

W here is Alarjorie ? ” mother is saying. 

Julie, who loves to sit making her dresses. 

Says, “ She is playing 
Under the tree.” 
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No—through the jungle Marjorie passes. 
Sometimes I run, sometimes I stand 
Still in a covert of high waving grasses, 

Over my head. 

Wilderness ways, uninhabited land. 

Lone I explore. 

Hares in the grass, mice where I tread, 

Look up and wonder ; 

Or the squirrel flashes 
Red as he dashes 
Over the leafy forest floor. 

Then in the tree 

High sits he 

And mocks me under ; 

While all of them, all of them wonder, wonder 

What I can be. 

I was a child, a little child, 

I am a happy creature wild. 

I used to have to run or walk 
As I was bid, be still or talk ; 

To shun the wind or sun or show’r. 

And then come in at such an hour. 

I was a child, a little child, 

I am a happy creature wild. 

For see, I wander like a deer 
That sniffs about the furrowed bole 
Of some great tree, or starts in fear 
From every leaf that trembles near ; 

Or neighing like a frolic foal 
That prances in a field at play, 

I gallop farther on my way. 

Sometimes a beech-mast tumbles thro’, 

I strip it daintily to find 

The nut within its wooden rind. 

And nibbling sit as squirrels do. 

I was a child, a little child, 

I am a happy creature wild. 
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Now, now again, 

Reversing the spell, 

Turning this plain 
Little ring on my finger, 

See I regain 

Form of a child, spirit as well. 

Yet I am free, no one can tell 
Margie to haste, come and not linger. 

Turn it again, thrice must it turn, 

Thrice the sunlight flicker and burn 
Deep in the heart of its single gem— 

And see, I ride from Jerusalem. 

I am a knight ; the paynim horde 
Have felt the weight of this good sword 
About the sepulchre of Our Lord. 

’Tis a sinister woodland deep and wide, 

Alone I ride. 

Saint Hubert scatter the demon breed ! 

Mary Mother be my guide ! 

Up the glade at rushing speed. 

What comes shining, what comes sweeping ? 

’Tis a band of mailed men 
And a lady passing fair. 

Whom they carry to their den 
Gleaming in her golden hair. 

Fla ! I come, like lightning leaping. 
Thrust and hew mid caitiff clamour. 
Beat the stubborn thorn-bush down ! 
Cleave and rend the bracken’s crown ! 
Not a stalk be left upright ! 

Now they know the paynim’s hammer. 
Now they know King Richard’s knight. 

Turn, turn again 
Magical ring. 

I am a Dane 
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Cunning and brave, 

A pirate king. 

Swiftly I come over the wave. 

The shore, the Saxon town I see. 

The smoke hangs blue on roof and tree 
At evening over the little town. 

I hear the bells in the grey church tow’r. 
With fire and sword at midnight hour 
I mean to harry and burn it down. 

But fierce as a wolf, as a raven wise, 

I come at first in a deep disguise 
To the little town. 

And when I climb to the nursery yonder 
They’ll call me Marjorie, and wonder 
Why I should want to run away 
And be as any rabbit wild ; 

For I shall seem to be a child 
Named Marjorie. What would they say 
If they could know it was instead 
A pirate that they put to bed ? 


A Visit from the Sea 

jR. L. Stevenson 

R. L. Stevenson loved the sea and the open air, and all birds 
and beasts were looked upon by him as friends. In this poem 
he wonders to see a sea-gull far inland. But a strange fact 
is that sea-gulls appear to be forming the habit of flying far 
inland to search for food. In a field that is being ploughed, 
many miles from the sea, one may often see more gulls than 
rooks. 


Far from the loud sea beaches 

Where he goes fishing and crying. 
Here in the inland garden 
Why is the sea-gull flying ? 
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Here are no fish to dive for ; 

Here is the corn and lea ; 

Here are the green trees rustling. 

Hie away home to sea ! 

Fresh is the river water 

And quiet among the rushes ; 

This is no home for the sea-gull. 

But for the rooks and thrushes. 

Pity the bird that has wandered ! 

Pity the sailor ashore ! 

Hurry him home to the ocean. 

Let him come here no more ! 

High on the sea-cliff ledges 

The white gulls are trooping and crying ; 
Here among rooks and roses 
Why is the sea-gull flying ? 


The Well of St. Keyne 

Robert Southey 

Most of Robert Southey’s poetry is now forgotten, although 
in his lifetime it was read very widely. He was a friend of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. Those poems which are still 
read are mainly short, interesting stories, such as The Inchcape 
Rock y Bishop HattOy Blenheim , and the amusing tale given 
here. 


A well there is in the West Country, 

And a clearer one never was seen ; 

There is not a wife in the West Country 
But has heard of the Well of St. Iveyne. 

An oak and an elm tree stand beside 
And behind doth an ash-tree grow. 

And a willow from the bank above 
Droops to the water below. 
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A traveller came to the Well of St. Keyne ; 

Joyfully he drew nigh. 

For from cock-crow he had been travelling, 

And there was not a cloud in the sky. . 

He drank of the water so cool and clear. 

For thirsty and hot was he. 

And he sat down upon the bank 
Under the willow-tree. 

There came a man from the house hard by 
At the Well to fill his pail ; 

On the Well-side he rested it. 

And he bade the stranger hail. 

" Now art thou a bachelor, stranger ? ” quoth he, 

“ For an if thou hast a wife, 

The happiest draught thou hast drunk this day 
That ever thou didst in thy life. 

“ Or lias thy good woman, if one thou hast, 

Ever here in Cornwall been ? 

For an if she have. I’ll venture my life 
She has drunk of the Well of St. Keyne. 

“ i have left a good woman who never was here,” 

The stranger he made reply, 

“ But that my draught should be the better for that, 

I pray you answer me why ? ” 

“ St. Keyne,” quoth the Cornish-man, “ many a time 
Drank of this crystal Well, 

And before the angel summon’d her, 

She laid on the water a spell. 

“If the husband, of this gifted Well 
Shall drink before his wife, 

A happy man thenceforth is he. 

For he shall be master for life. 
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“ But if the wife shall drink of it first, 

God help the husband then ! ** 

The stranger stoopt to the Well of St. Keyne, 

And drank of the water again. 

“ You drank of the Well I warrant betimes ? ” 

He to the Cornish-man said : 

But the Cornish-man smiled as the stranger spake, 

9 And sheepishly shook his head. 

I hasten’d as soon as the wedding was done. 

And left my wife in the porch ; 

But i’ faith she had been wiser than I, 

For she took a bottle to church.” 


The Tide Rises, the Tide Falls 

II. IV. Longfellozv 

Longfellow, like most poets, was much impressed by the sea 
and all its power, magic, and mystery. 


The tide rises, the tide falls. 

The twilight darkens, the curlew calls ; 

Along the sea-sands damp and brown 
The traveller hastens toward the town ; 

And the tide rises, the tide falls. 

Darkness settles on roofs and walls. 

But the sea in the darkness calls and calls ; 
The little waves, with their soft white hands, 
Efface the footprints in the sands, 

And the tide rises, the tide falls. 

The morning breaks ; the steeds in their stalls 
Stamp and neigh, as the hostler calls ; 

The day returns ; but nevermore 
Returns the traveller to the shore, 

And the tide rises, the tide falls. 
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Faithless Nelly Gray 

A PATHETIC BALLAD 
Thomas Hood 

Thomas Hood, an early nineteenth-century poet, had a great 
gift of humour, and a remarkable power of making puns. 
The poem that follows is full of puns, most of them very 
clever. Of course, it is not an old ballad, but only an amusing 
copy or parody. Poems of this kind, although readers enjoyed 
them greatly, were not the best work that Tom Hood did. 
Some of his serious poems are very fine indeed. 

Ben Battle was a soldier bold. 

And used to war’s alarms ; 

But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 

So he laid down his arms ! 

Now as they bore him off the field, 

Said he, “ Let others shoot. 

For here I leave my second leg. 

And the Forty-second Foot ! ” 

The army-surgeons made him limbs : 

Said he :—“ They’re only pegs : 

But there’s as wooden members quite 
As represent my legs ! ” 

Now Ben he loved a pretty maid, 

Her name was Nelly Gray ; 

So he went to pay her his devours 
When he’d devoured his pay ! 

But when he called on Nelly Gray, 

She made him quite a scoff ; 

And when she saw his wooden legs, 

Began to take them off ! 
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“ O, Nelly Gray ! O, Nelly Gray ! 

Is this your love so warm ? 

The love that loves a scarlet coat 
Should be more uniform ! ” 

• 

Said she, “ I loved a soldier once. 

For he was blythe and brave ; 

But I will never have a man 
With both legs in the grave ! 

Before you had those timber toes, 

Your love I did allow. 

But then, you know, you stand upon 
Another footing now ! ” 

O, Nelly Gray ! O, Nelly Gray J 
For all your jeering speeches. 

At duty’s call, I left my legs 
In Badajos’s breaches ! ” 

“ Why then,” said she, “ you’ve lost the feet 
Of legs in war’s alarms, 

And now you cannot wear your shoes 
Upon your feats of arms ! ” 

O, false and fickle Nelly Gray ; 

I know why you refuse :— 

Though I’ve no feet—some other man 
Is standing in my shoes ! 

I wish I ne’er had seen your face ; 

But, now, a long farewell ! 

For you will be my death ;—alas ! 

You will not be my Nell ! ” 

Novv when he went from Nelly Gray, 

His heart so heavy got— 

And life was such a burthen grown, 

It made him take a knot ! 
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So round his melancholy neck, 

A rope he did entwine, 

And, for his second time in life, 

Enlisted in the Line ! 

One end he tied around a beam, 

And then removed his pegs. 

And, as his legs were off,—of course, 

He soon was off his legs ! 

And there he hung, till he was dead 
As any nail in town,— 

For though distress had cut him up, 

It could not cut him down ! 

A dozen men sat on his corpse. 

To find out why he died— 

And they buried Ben at four cross-roads. 

With a stake in his inside ! 

The Little Waves of Breffny 

Eva Gore-Booth 

This is a poem by Miss Gore-Booth that is assured of a 
long life. The lines are sweet and musical and the words 
well chosen, but the chief charm of the verses is the note of 
affection for home. In reading it we think, not of Breffny, 
but of our own native spot. Kipling says : 

God gave all men all earth to love. 

But since our hearts are small, 

Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all. 

Tiie grand road from the mountain goes shining to 
the sea, 

And there is traffic on it and many a horse and cart. 
But the little roads of Cloonagh are dearer far to me, 
And the little roads of Cloonagh go rambling through 
my heart. 
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A great storm from the ocean goes shouting o'er the hill, 
And there is glory in it and terror on the wind. 

But the haunted air of twilight is very strange and still. 
And the little winds of twilight are dearer to my mind. 

The great waves of the Atlantic sweep storming on their 
way. 

Shining green and silver with the hidden herring shoal. 
But the little waves of Breffny have drenched my heart 
in spray. 

And the little waves of Breffny go stumbling through 
my soul. 


Shut the Door 

W. B. Rands 

Several ofW.B. Rands’ amusing poems, such as Clean Clara , 
are familiar to us. The poem given here is bright and 
laughable. The names are very well chosen. To repeat 
them loudly is in itself a scolding. 

Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore— 

No doubt you have heard the name before_ 

Was a boy who never would shut the door. 

The wind might whistle, the wind might roar, 

And teeth be aching, and throats be sore ; 

But still he never would shut the door. 

His father would beg, his mother implore, 

Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore, 

We really do wish you would shut the door ! ** 

When he walked forth the folks would roar, 

Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore, 

Can’t you remember to shut the door ? ” 
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They rigged out a shutter with sail and oar, 

And threatened to pack off Gustavus Gore 
On a voyage of penance to Singapore. 

But he begged for mercy, and said, “ No more 1 

Pray do not send me to Singapore 

On a shutter, and then I will shut the door ! ” 

“ You will ? ” said his parents. “ Then keep on shore ! 
But mind you do ! For the plague is sore 
Of a fellow that never will shut the door, 

Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore.” 


The Reaper and the Flowers 

H. IV. Longfellow 

This tender and pathetic poem was inspired by the death of 
a friend’s child. Its message is one of comfort, and shows 
the kindly gentle spirit of the author. 

There is a Reaper whose name is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen, 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And the flowers that grow between. 

“ Shall I have nought that is fair ? ” saith he ; 

“ Have nought but the bearded grain ? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 

I will give them all back again.” 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 

He kissed their drooping leaves ; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 

“ My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,” 

The Reaper said, and smiled ; 

Dear tokens of the earth are they. 

Where He was once a child. 
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“ They shall all bloom in fields of light. 
Transplanted by my care. 

And saints, upon their garments white. 

These sacred blossoms wear.” 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain. 

The flowers she most did love ; 

She knew she would find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 

Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 

The Reaper came that day ; 

’Twas an angel visited the green earth, 

And took the flowers away. 


Songs 

Sir Walter Scott 

Sir Walter Scott was England’s greatest writer of historical 
novels. But before he wrote novels he had won fame as the 
author of vigorous, stirring poems. Among his longer poems, 
Marmion and The Lady of the Lake are the best. Scattered 
through the long poems and the novels are many beautiful 
little songs, from which those following are chosen. 

I 

Proud Maisie 

(From The Heart of Midlothian) 

Proud Maisie is in the wood. 

Walking so early ; 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush. 

Singing so rarely. 

Tell me, thou bonny bird. 

When shall I marry me ? *’— 

When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye.’* 
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“ Who makes the bridal bed. 

Birdie, say truly ? ”— 

“ The grey-headed sexton 
That delves the grave duly. 

The glow-worm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady. 

The owl from the steeple sing, 

‘ Welcome, proud lady.* ” 

II 

A Weary Lot is Thine 

(From Rokeby ) 

A weary lot is thine, fair maid, 

A weary lot is thine ! 

To pull the thorn thy brow to braid, 

And press the rue for wine. 

A lightsome eye, a soldier’s mien, 

A feather of the blue, 

A doublet of the Lincoln green— 

No more of me ye knew, 

My Love ! 

No more of me ye knew. 

“ This morn is merry June, I trow. 

The rose is budding fain ; 

But she shall bloom in winter snow 
Kre we two meet again.” 

—He turn’d his charger as he spake 
Upon the river shore. 

He gave the bridle-reins a shake. 

Said, “ Adieu for evermore. 

My Love ! 

And adieu for evermore.” 
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III 

County Guy 

(From Quentin Durzvard') 

Ah ! County Guy, the hour is nigh. 

The sun has left the lea. 

The orange-flower perfumes the bower. 

The breeze is on the sea. 

The lark, his lay who thrill’d all day. 

Sits hush’d his partner nigh ; 

Breeze, bird, and flower confess the hour. 

But where is County Guy ? 

The village maid steals through the shade 
Her shepherd’s suit to hear ; 

To Beauty shy, by lattice high. 

Sings high-born Cavalier. 

The star of Love, all stars above, 

Now reigns o’er earth and sky. 

And high and low the influence" know— 

But where is County Guy ? 

IV 

The Sun Upon the Lake is Low 

(From The Doom cf Dcvorgoil ) 

T HE sun upon the lake is low. 

The wild birds hush their song. 

The hills have evening’s deepest glow. 

Yet Leonard tarries long. 

Now all whom varied toil and care 
From home and love divide. 

In the calm sunset may repair 
Each to the loved one’s side. 

The noble dame, on turret high. 

Who waits her gallant knight, 

Looks to the western beam to spy 
The flash of armour bright. 
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The village maid, with hand on brow 
The level ray to shade, 

Upon the footpath watches now 
For Colin’s darkening plaid. 

Now to their mates the wild swans row. 

By day they swam apart, 

And to the thicket wanders slow 
The hind beside the hart. 

The woodlark at his partner’s side 
Twitters his closing song— 

All meet whom day and care divide. 

But Leonard tarries long ! 

V 

Funeral Song 

(From The Lady cf the Lake. It was the song sung at the ^ 
burial of Duncan, the faithful follower of Roderick Dhu.) 

He is gone on the mountain, 

He is lost to the forest. 

Like a summer-dried fountain. 

When our need was the sorest. 

The font, reappearing. 

From the rain-drops shall borrow. 

But to us comes no cheering, 

To Duncan no morrow ! 

The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that are hoary. 

But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 

The autumn winds rushing 

Waft the leaves that are searest, 

But our flower was in flushing. 

When blighting was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correi, 

Sage counsel in cumber, 

Red hand in the foray, 

How sound is thy slumber ! 
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Like the dew on the mountain, 

Like the foam on the river. 

Like the bubble on the fountain. 

Thou art gone, and for ever ! 

VI 

Youth and Age 

(From XVaver ley. It was sung by a peasant lad to taunt a 
young soldier who had allowed an old warrior to fight in 
the young man’s quarrel.) 

Young men will love thee more fair and more fast ; 

Heard ye so merry the little bird sing? 

Old men’s love the longest will last, 

Atid the throstle-cock?s head is under his wing. 

The young man’s wrath is like light straw on fire ; 

Heard ye so merry the little bird sing ? 

Rut like red-hot steel is the old man’s ire. 

And the throstle-cock's head is under his wing. 

The young man will brawl at the evening board ; 

Heard ye so ?ncrry the little bird sing? 

But the old man will draw at the dawning the sword. 
And the throstle-cock's head is under his wing. 

Admirals All 

Sir Henry Nezvbolt 

No poet has written more stirring ballads of the Navy than 
Sir Henry Newbolt. Several of his poems appear in these 
volumes. They are all marked by a love of gallantry, a high 

sense of duty and of unselfish patriotism. His verse is 
always clear and vigorous. 

Effingham, Grenville, Raleigh, Drake, 

Here’s to the bold and free ! 

Benbow, Collingwood, Byron, Blake, 

Hail to the Kings of the Sea ! 
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Admirals all, for England’s sake, 

Honour be yours and fame ! 

And honour, as long as waves shall break. 
To Nelson’s peerless name ! 


Admirals all , for England's sake , 

Honour be yours and fame ! 

And honour , as long as waves shall break , 
To Nelson's peerless name ! 


Essex was fretting in Cadiz Bay 
With the galleons fair in sight ; 
Howard at last must give him his way. 
And the word was passed to fight. 
Never was schoolboy gayer than he, 
Since holidays first began : 

He tossed his bonnet to wind and sea, 
And under the guns he ran. 


Drake nor devil nor Spaniard feared. 

Their cities he put to the sack ; 

He singed his Catholic Majesty’s beard. 

And harried his ships to wrack. 

He was playing at Plymouth a rubber of bowls 
When the great Armada came ; 

But he said, “ They must wait their turn, good souls,” 
And he stooped, and finished the game. 


Fifteen sail were the Dutchmen bold, 

Duncan he had but two : 

But he anchored them fast where the Texel shoaled, 
And his colours aloft he flew. 

I’ve taken the depth to a fathom,” he cried, 

And I’ll sink with a right good will. 

For I know when we’re all of us under the tide 
My flag will be fluttering still.” 
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Splinters were flying above, below. 

When Nelson sailed the Sound : 

“ Mark you, I wouldn’t be elsewhere now,” 

Said he, “ for a thousand pound ! ” 

The Admiral’s signal bade him fly. 

But he wickedly wagged his head ; 

He clapped the glass to his sightless eye. 

And “ I’m damned if I see it,” he said. 

Admirals all, they said their say, 

(The echoes are ringing still) 

Admirals all, they went their way 
To the haven under the hill. 

But they left us a kingdom none can take. 

The realm of the circling sea. 

To be ruled by the rightful sons of Blake 
And the Rodneys yet to be. 

Admirals all , for England's sake y 
Honour be yours and fame ! 

And honour , as long as waves shall break , 

To Nelson's peerless name / 


A Song of London 

Rosamund Marriott Watson 

Many poets have sung of the country, but few have written 
in praise of cities. This is to be expected, for poets are 
naturally strongly moved by beauty, and beauty is less easily 
seen in town than in country. But here is a fresh and joyous 
song in praise of London. 

The sun’s on the pavement. 

The current comes and goes. 

And the grey streets of London 
They blossom like the 
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Crowned with the spring sun, 
Vistas fair and free ; 

What joy that waits not ? 

What that may not be ? 

The blue-bells may beckon, 

The cuckoo call—and yet— 

The grey streets of London 
I never may forget. 

Oh fair shines the gold moon 
On blossom-clustered eaves. 

But bright blinks the gas-lamp 
Between the linden-leaves. 

And the green country meadows 
Arc fresh and fine to see, 

But the grey streets of London 
They’re all the world to me. 


The Knight’s Leap 

A LEGEND OF AL ENAHR 

Charles Kingsley 

This is a fine stirring ballad of a gallant old warrior. Probably 
he was a freebooter, a baron who lived by plundering others. 
Yet the reader is bound to admire the dauntless courage which 
chose death rather than surrender and shame. Charles 
Kingsley, the author of this poem, was a fine, vigorous man 
himself, and a great lover of courage wherever it was met. 


So the focmen have fired the gate, men of mine ? 
And the water is spent and gone ? 

Then bring me a cup of red Ahr-wine ; 

I never shall drink but this one. 
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“ And reach me my harness, and saddle my horse. 
And lead him me round to the door ; 

He must take such a leap to-night perforce. 

As horse never took before. 

I have fought my fight, I have lived my life, 

I have drunk my share of wine ; 

From Trier to Coin there was never a knight 
Led a merrier life than mine. 

“ I have lived by the saddle for years two score. 

And if I must die on a tree. 

Then the old saddle-tree, which has borne me of yore 
Is the properest timber for me. 

So now to show bishop, and burgher, and priest. 
How the Altenahr hawk can die— 

If they smoke the old falcon out of his nest, 

He must take to his wings and fly.” 

He harnessed himself by the clear moonshine. 

And he mounted his horse at the door ; 

And he drained such a cup of the red Ahr-wine 
As man never drained before. 

He spurred the old horse, and he held him tight. 

And he leapt him over the wall. 

Out over the cliff, out into the night. 

Three hundred feet of fall. 

They found him next morning below in the glen, 

With never a bone in him whole— 

A mass, or a prayer, now, good gentlemen, 

For such a bold rider’s soul ! 
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I Remember 

Thomas Hood 

Thomas Hood is often remembered as the author of humorous 
verse and countless puns. But in reality he was a true poet 
whose best work was marked by pathos and melancholy; His 
life was sad, for he was much troubled by ill-health and 
poverty. These facts explain the poem that follows. With 
this poem you should compare John Clare’s My Earliest Home 
and R. L. Stevenson’s Over the Sea to Skye. 

I remember, I remember 
The house where I was born, 

The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn ; 

He never came a wink too soon, 

Nor brought too long a day ; 

But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away. 

I remember, I remember 
The roses, red and white, 

The violets, and the lily-cups— 

Those flowers made of light ! 

The lilacs where the robin built, 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday,— 

The tree is living yet ! 

I remember, I remember 
Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing ; 

My spirit flew in feathers then 
That is so heavy now', 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow. 
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I remember, I remember 
The fir trees dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky ; 

It was a childish ignorance. 

But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from Heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 


The Ships 

J- J- Dell 

4 

Many poets have felt and expressed in their verse 

“ The beauty and mystery of the ships 
And the magic of the sea ** ; « 

and there can be few who have not longed, like the old man 
of this poem, to wander far around the world that is so full 
of wonders. Longfellow, Tennyson, Robert Bridges, Kip¬ 
ling, Cicely Fox-Smith, Masefield—all these have written of 
seas and ships ; and doubtless as long as there are poets and 
ships there will be no lack of sea poems. 


For many a year I’ve watched the ships a-sailing to and 
fro. 

The mighty ships, the little ships, the speedy and the 
slow ; 

And many a time I’ve told myself that some day I would 

go 

Around the world that is so full of wonders. 

The swift and stately liners, how they run without a rest ! 
The great three-masters, they have touched the East and 
told the West ! 

The monster burden-bearers—oh, they all have plunged 
and pressed 

Around the world that is so full of wonders ! 
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The cruiser and the battleship that loom as dark as doubt, 

The devilish destroyer and the hateful, hideous scout— 

These deathly things may also rush, with roar and snarl 
and shout, 

Around the world that is so full of wonders ! 

My lord he owns a grand white yacht, most beautiful and 
fine, 

But seldom does she leave the firth lest he should fail to 
dine. 

I d find a thousand richer feasts than his—if she were 
mine— 

Around the world that is so full of wonders. 


The shabby tramp that like a wedge is hammered through 
the seas, 

The little brown-sailed brigantine that traps the lightest 
breeze— 

Oh, I d be well content to fare aboard the least of these 
Around the world that is so full of wonders. 

The things I’ve heard, the things I’ve read, the things 
I’ve dreamed might be, 

The boyish tales, the old men’s yarns—they will not pass 
from me. 

I’ve heard, I’ve read, I’ve dreamed. . . . But all the 
time I’ve longed to see — 

Around the world that is so full of wonders. 


So year by year I watch the ships a-sailing to and fro. 
The ships that come as strangers and the ships I’ve learned 
to know. 

. . . Folk smile to hear an old man say that some day he 
will go 

Around the world that is so full of wonders. 
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The Shepherd Boy’s Song 

John Bunyan 

John Bunyan wrote Pilgrim's Progress , the world’s greatest 
allegory, from which these verses are taken. Bunyan was 
not a great poet, but this song is great because of its good, 
honest thought and its firm faith. 

He that is down needs fear no fall. 

He that is low, no pride ; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 

I am content with what I have. 

Little be it or much : 

And, Lord, contentment still I crave. 

Because Thou savest such. 

Fullness to such a burden is 
That go on pilgrimage ; 

Here little, and hereafter bliss, 

Is best from age to age. 


A Lake and a Fairy Boat 

Thomas Hood 

We have already had two poems by Hood—one a sad one, 

and the other humorous with a touch of melancholy. The 

poem that follows is not quite like either. It is rather quaint 

and fantastic—and yet the touch of sadness creeps in at the 
end. 


A lake and a fairy boat 

To sail in the moonlight clear,— 

And merrily we would float 

From the dragons that watch us here ! 
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Thy gown should be snow-white silk. 

And strings of orient pearls 
Like gossamers dipped in milk, 

Should twine with thy raven curls. 

Red rubies should deck thy hands, 

And diamonds be thy dower— 

But fairies have broken their wands, 

And wishing has lost its power ! 


The Old Arm Chair 

Eliza Cook 

Most of Eliza Cook’s work is forgotten to-day. She was not 
a poet of the first rank. Yet her poems are often sweet and 
melodious, and they are always kindly. The one that follows 
was long a favourite with English readers, and is worth 
preserving. 

I love it—I love it, and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old arm chair ! 

I’ve treasured it long as a sainted prize— 

I’ve bedewed it with tears, and embalmed it with sighs ; 
’Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart, 

Not a tie will break, not a link will start. 

Would you learn the spell ? a mother sat there ; 

And a sacred thing is that old arm chair. 

In childhood’s hour I lingered near 
The hallowed seat with listening ear ; 

And gentle words that mother would give. 

To fit me to die, and teach me to live. 

She told me shame would never betide. 

With truth for my creed, and God for my guide ; 

She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer, 

As I knelt beside that old arm chair. 
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I sat and watched her many a day. 

When her eyes grew dim and her locks were grey. 
And I almost worshipped her when she smiled 
And turned from her Bible to bless her child. 

Years rolled on, but the last one sped— 

My idol was shattered—my earth star fled ; 

I learnt how much the heart can bear. 

When I saw her die in that old arm chair. 

Tis past ! ’tis past ! but I gaze on it now 
With quivering breath and throbbing brow : 

’Twas there she nursed me—’twas there she died. 
And memory flows with lava tide— 

Say it is folly, and deem me weak. 

While the scalding tears run down my cheek. 

But I love it—I love it, and cannot tear 
My soul from my mother’s old arm chair. 


The Sailor’s Consolation 

Charles Dibdin 

Charles Dibdin was a writer of sea-songs that were extremely 
popular at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The best 
known of those which survive is Tom Bowling. The poem 
given here has a touch of humour that is permanent. 

One night came on a hurricane. 

The sea was mountains rolling. 

When Barney Buntline slewed his quid, 

And said to Billy Bowline : 

“ A strong nor’-wester’s blowing. Bill, 

Hark ! don’t ye hear it roar now ! 

Lord help ’em, how I pities them 
• Unhappy folks on shore now. 

Foolhardy chaps as live in towns. 

What danger they are all in, 

And now lie quaking in their beds. 

For fear the roof should fall in ! 
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Poor creatures, how they envies us. 

And wishes. I’ve a notion, 

For our good luck in such a storm. 

To be upon the ocean ! 

“ And as for them that’s out all day. 

On business from their houses. 

And late at night returning home 
To cheer their babes and spouses ; 

While you and I, Bill, on the deck 
Are comfortably lying, 

My eyes ! what tiles and chimney-pots 
About their heads are flying ! 

Both you and I have oft-times heard 
How men are killed and undone, 

By overturns from carriages, 

By thieves, and fires in London. 

We know what risks these landsmen run. 
From noblemen to tailors ; 

Then, Bill, let us thank Providence 
That you and I are sailors.” 


Tell-Tale Flowers 

John Clare 

John Clare was England’s greatest peasant-poet. After a life 
of great poverty and loneliness, he died in a mental hospital. 
All his poems reflect his passionate love for the countryside. 
As he says in the poem given here, the primrose was more than 
gold to him. We are reminded of Wordsworth and his 
declaration that the meanest flower could bring to him thoughts 
too deep for tears. You will not fail to notice the element of 
sadness as Clare looks back. 

And has the Spring’s all glorious eye 
No lesson to the mind ? 

The birds that cleave the golden sky— 

Things to the earth resigned— 
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Wild flowers that dance to every wind— 

Do they no memory leave behind ? 

Aye, flowers ! The very name of flowers. 

That bloom in wood and glen. 

Brings Spring to me in Winter’s hours. 

And childhood’s dreams again. 

The primrose on the woodland lea 
Was more than gold and lands to me. 

The violets by the woodland side 
Are thick as they could thrive ; 

I’ve talk’d to them with childish pride 
As things that were alive : 

I find them now in my distress— 

They seem as sweet, yet valueless. 

The cowslips on the meadow lea. 

How have I run for them I 
I look’d with wild and childish glee 
Upon each golden gem : 

And when they bow’d their heads so shy 
I laugh’d, and thought they danced for joy. 

And when a man in early years, 

How sweet they used to come, 

And give me tales of smiles and tears. 

And thoughts more dear than home : 
Secrets which words would then reprove—- 
They told the names of early love. 

The primrose turn’d a babbling flower 
Within its sweet recess : 

I blush’d to see its secret bower. 

And turn’d her name to bless. 

The violets said the eyes were blue : 

I loved, and did they tell me true ? 
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Romance 

W- J- Turner 

In this poem the author sets out with great force (perhaps 
with a touch of exaggeration) the extraordinary power that 
stories of a foreign land may exert over a child’s mind. Not 
the least achievement in this poem is the skilful way in which 
difficult names are fitted into the metre. 

When I was but thirteen or so 
I went into a golden land, 

Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 
Took me by the hand. 

My father died, my brother too, 

They passed like fleeting dreams, 

I stood where Popocatapetl 
In the sunlight gleams. 

I dimly heard the master’s voice 
And boys far-off at play, 

Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 
Had stolen me away. 

I walked in a great golden dream 
To and fro from school— 

Shining Popocatapetl 

The dusty streets did rule. 

I walked home with a gold dark boy, 

And never a word I’d say, 

Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 

Had taken my speech away : 

I gazed entranced upon his face 
Fairer than any flower— 

O shining Popocatapetl 
It was thy magic hour : 
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The houses, people, traffic seemed 
Thin fading dreams by day, 

Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 

They had stolen my soul away ! 


The Song of the Bow 

Szr A. Conan Doyle 

This song is taken from The White Company . The White 
Company was a band of redoubtable archers serving under 
Sir Nigel Loring, a warrior who followed the Black Prince. 
This was the marching-song of the Company. 


What of the bow ? 

The bow was made in England : 

Of true wood, of yew wood. 

The wood of English bows ; 

So men who are free 
Love the old yew-tree 
And the land where the yew-tree grows. 

What of the cord ? 

The cord was made in England : 

A rough cord, a tough cord, 

A cord that bowmen love ; 

And so we will sing 
Of the hempen string 
And the land where the cord was wove. 

What of the shaft ? 

The shaft was cut in England : 

A long shaft, a strong shaft, 

Barbed and trim and true : 

So we’ll drink all together 
To the gray goose-feather 
And the land where the gray goose flew. 
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What of the mark ? 

Ah, seek it not in England : 

A bold mark, our old mark, 

Is waiting over-sea. 

When the strings harp in chorus. 

And the lion flag is o’er us, 

It is there that our mark will be. 

What of the men ? 

The men were bred in England : 

The bowmen—the yeomen, 

The lads of dale and fell. 

Here’s to you—and to you ! 

To the hearts that are true 
And the land where the true hearts dwell ! 


Night of Spring 

T. Westwood 

Thomas W estwood was not one of our best-known or greatest 
poets, but we still read a few of his poems, such as Little Bell , 
1 he Lost Lamb, and the verses that follow. The picture given 
here is one of peace mingled with joy in all the beauty of the 
spring evening. 


Slow, horses, slow. 

As through the wood we go— 

YV e would count the stars in heaven. 
Hear the grasses grow : 

Watch the cloudlets few 
Dappling the deep blue. 

In our open palms outspread 
Catch the blessed dew. 

Slow, horses, slow. 

As through the wood we go— 

Vv e would see fair Dian rise. 

With her huntress bow : 
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We would hear the breeze 
Ruffling the dim trees— 
Hear its sweet love-ditty set 
To endless harmonies. 

Slow, horses, slow. 

As through the wood we go 
All the beauty of the night 

We would learn and know. 


The Oak and the Ash 

OLD SONG 

England possessed a great store of fine old songs and ballads 
even when few of the people could read or write. They 
were known by heart and people learned them from their 
parents. Fortunately, great numbers of these songs have 
now been collected and printed. The song that follows is an 
excellent example. 

A north country maid up to London had stray’d, 
Although with her nature it did not agree ; 

She wept, and she sigh’d, and she bitterly cried, 

“ I wish once again in the north I could be. 

Oh ! the oak, and the ash, and the bonny ivy tree, 
They flourish at home in my own country. 

While sadly I roam I regret my dear home, 

Where lads and young lasses are making the hay ; 
The merry bells ring, and the birds sweetly sing. 

And maidens and meadows are pleasant and gay. 

Oh ! the oak, and the ash, and the bonny ivy tree 
They flourish at home in my own country. 

No doubt, did I please, I could marry with ease ; 
Where maidens are fair, many lovers will come : 

But he whom I wed must be north-country bred, 

And carry me back to my north-country home. 

Oh ! the oak, and the ash, and the bonny ivy tree. 
They flourish at home in my own country.” 
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False Friends-Like 

William Barnes 

WilliamBarnes, a writer of the Victorian period, was a Dorset 

man. He had a great love for his native county and its 

people, and wrote most of his poems in the Dorset dialect. 

He was a kindly man, a lover of truth, with a hatred of deceit 

and falsehood. All these points come out in the little poem 
which follows. 

When I was still a boy and mother’s pride, 

A bigger boy spoke up to me so kind-like, 

“ If you do like, I’ll treat you with a ride 
In this wheelbarrow.” So then I was blind-like 
To what he had a-working in his mind-like 
And mounted for a passenger inside ; 

And coming to a puddle—pretty wide, 

He tipp’d me in, a-grinning back behind-like. 

So when a man may come to me so thick-like, 

And shake my hand where once he passed me by, 
And tell me he would do me this or that, 

I can t help thinking of the big boy’s trick-like, 

And then, for all I can but wag my hat. 

And thank him, I do feel a little shy. 


Lady Clare 

Lord Tennyson 

This is not one of Tennyson’s greatest poems. There is 
nothing of the majesty he could command at times, and little 
of the sweetness of W'ords of which he was such a master. 
But the story is pleasant, and one likes to read of a pair so 
noble in spirit as Lady Clare and Lord Ronald. 


It was the time when lilies blow, 
And clouds are highest up in air, 
Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give to his cousin, Lady Clare. 
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I trow they did not part in scorn : 

Lovers long-betrothed were they : 

They two will wed the morrow morn : 

God’s blessing on the day ! 

“ He does not love me for my birth. 

Nor for my lands so broad and fair ; 

He loves me for my own true worth. 

And that is well,” said Lady Clare. 

In there came old Alice the nurse. 

Said “ Who was this that went from thee ? ” 

“ It was my cousin,” said Lady Clare, 

‘‘ To-morrow he weds with me.” 

“ O God be thanked ! ” said Alice the nurse, 

“ That all comes round so just and fair : 

Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands. 

And you are not the Lady Clare.” 

“ Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse,” 
Said Lady Clare, “ that ye speak' so wild ? ” 

“ As God’s above,” said Alice the nurse, 

" I speak the truth : you are my child. 

“ The old Earl’s daughter died at my breast ; 

I speak the truth, as I live by bread ! 

I buried her like my own sweet child. 

And put my child in her stead.” 

“ Falsely, falsely have ye done, 

O mother,” she said, “ if this be true. 

To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his due.” 

“ Nay now, my child,” said Alice the nurse, 

” But keep the secret for your life, 

And all you have will be Lord Ronald’s, 

When you are man and wife.” 
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“ If I'm a beggar born,” she said, 

“ I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 

Pull off, pull off, the brooch of gold, 

And fling the diamond necklace by.” 

" ^ a Y now, my child,” said Alice the nurse, 

But keep the secret all ye can.” 

She said, “ Not so : but I will know 
If there be any faith in man.” 

Nay now, what faith ? ” said Alice the nurse, 

“ The man will cleave unto his right.” 

“ And be shall have it,” the lady replied, 

“ Tho’ I should die to-night.” 

“ Yet give one kiss to your mother dear ! 

Alas, my child, I sinned for thee.” 

“ O mother, mother, mother,” she said, 

“ So strange it seems to me.” 

Yet here’s a kiss for my mother dear, 

My mother dear, if this be so ; 

And lay your hand upon my head, 

And bless me, mother, ere I go.” 

She clad herself in a russet gown. 

She was no longer Lady Clare : 

She went by dale, and she went by down. 

With a single rose in her hair. 

The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 
Leapt up from where she lay, 

Dropt her head in the maiden’s hand. 

And followed her all the way. 

bo' vn stept Lord Ronald from his tower : 

O Lady Clare, you shame your worth I 
Why come you drest like a village maid, 

That are the flower of the earth ? ” 
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If I come drest like a village maid, 

I am but as my fortunes are ; 

I am a beggar born,” she said, 

“ And not the Lady Clare.” 

“ Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 

For I am yours in word and in deed. 

Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 

“ Your riddle is hard to read.” 

O, and proudly stood she up ! 

Her heart within her did not fail : 

She looked into Lord Ronald’s eyes. 

And told him all her nurse’s tale. 

He laughed a laugh of merry scorn ; 

He turned and kissed her where she stood : 

If you are not the heiress born. 

And I,” said he, “ the next in blood— 

If you are not the heiress born, 

And I,” said he, “ the lawful heir. 

We two will wed to-morrow morn. 

And you shall still be Lady Clare.” 


Travels by the Fireside 

II. IV. Longfellow 

We have already spoken of II. W. Longfellow and his poems. 
As a young man he travelled much in Europe. Here we have 
him in later years travelling again, but this time only in 
memory and fancy as he recalls former journeys and reads 
of others. 


The ceaseless rain is falling fast. 
And yonder gilded vane. 
Immovable for three days past, 
Points to the misty main. 
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It drives me in upon myself. 

And to the fireside gleams, 

To pleasant books that crowd my shelf, * 
And still more pleasant dreams. 

I read whatever bards have sung 
Of lands beyond the sea, 

And the bright days when I was young 
Come thronging back to me. 

I fancy I can hear again 
The Alpine torrent’s roar, 

The mule-bells on the hills of Spain, 
The sea at Elsinore. 

I see the convent’s gleaming wall 
Rise from its groves of pine, 

And towers of old cathedrals tall. 

And castles by the Rhine. 

• 

I journey on by park and spire, 

Beneath centennial trees. 

Through fields with poppies all on fire, 
And gleams of distant seas. 

I fear no more the dust and heat, 

No more I feel fatigue. 

While journeying with another’s feet, 

O’er many a lengthening league. 

Let others traverse sea and land. 

And toil through various climes, 

I turn the world round with my hand, 
Reading these poet’s rhymes. 

From them I learn whatever lies 
Beneath each changing zone, 

And see, when looking with their eyes. 
Better than with mine own. 
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Little Orphant Annie 

Author Unknown 

These verses are not the highest poetry, but they are amusing, 
and at the same time have a touch of pathos. The picture 
of the orphan servant-girl telling the children fearsome stories 
is vividly drawn ; and her reminder to them to obey their 
parents and be kind to orphans can readily be understood 
when we remember that she herself was an orphan. 

Little Orphant Annie’s come to our house to stay. 
An’ wash the cups and saucers up, an’ brush the crumbs 
away. 

An’ shoo the chickens off the porch, an’ dust the hearth 
an’ sweep. 

An’ make the fire, an’ bake the bread, an* earn her 
board-an’-keep, 

An’ all us other children, when the supper things is done. 
We sit around the kitchen fire and has the mostest fun. 
A-list’nin’ to the witch-tales ’at Annie tells about, 

An’ the Gobblins ’at gits you, 

Ef you 

Don’t 

Watch 

Out ! 

Once there was a little boy, wouldn’t say his prayers. 
An’ when he went to bed at night, away up-stairs, 

His Mammy heered him holler and his Daddy heered 
him bawl. 

An’ when they turn’t the kivers down,he wasn’t there at all. 
An’ they seeked him in the rafter-room, and cubby-hole, 
and press. 

An’ they seeked him up the chimbly-flue, and ever- 
wheres, I guess. 

But all they ever found of him, was just his pants and 
roundabout. 
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An 5 the Gobblins’ll git you, 

Ef you 
Don’t 

Watch 
Out ! 

An’ once there was a little girl ’ud alius laugh an’ grin. 

An’ make fun of ever’one, and all her kith and kin, 

An once when there was “ company ”, and ole folks 
was there. 

She mocked ’em an’ she shocked ’em, and said she didn’t 
care ! 

An just as she had kicked her heels, and turn’t to run 
and hide, 

There was two long-legged Black Things a-standin’ by 
her side, 

An they snatched her through the ceiling, ’fore she 
know’s what she’s about, 

An’ the Gobblins’ll git you, 

Ef you 

Don’t 

Watch 
Out ! 


An^ little Orphant Annie says, when the blaze is blue, 
An^ the lamp-wick sputters, and the wind goes woo-oo-oo , 
An^ you hear the cricket quit, and the moon is grey. 
An the lightnin’ bugs in dew is all squenched away. 
You d better mind your parents, an’ your teachers fond 
and dear, 

An cherish them as loves you, an’ dry the Orphant’s 
tear, 

An elp the pore and needy ones that clusters all about, 
Or the Gobblins’ll git you, 

Ef you 

Don’t 

Watch 

Out I 
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Ode to the North-East Wind 

Charles Kingsley 

We have already read one of Kingsley’s poems and have spoken 
of his vigour and love of courage. This Ode is full of strength 
and joy in movement. But probably there are few who would 
share Kingsley’s delight in the north-east wind. 

Welcome, wild North-easter ! 

Shame it is to see 
Odes to every zephyr ; 

Ne’er a verse to thee. 

Welcome, black North-easter ! 

O’er the German foam ; 

O’er the Danish moorlands. 

From thy frozen home. 

Tired we are of summer. 

Tired of gaudy glare. 

Showers soft and steaming. 

Hot and breathless air. 

Tired of listless dreaming. 

Through the lazy day : 

Jovial wind of winter 
Turn us out to play ! 

Sweep the golden reed-beds ; 

Crisp the lazy dyke ; 

Hunger into madness 
Every plunging pike. 

Fill the lake with wild-fowl ; 

Fill the marsh with snipe ; 

While on dreary moorlands 
Lonely curlew pipe. 

Through the black fir-forest 
Thunder harsh and dry, 

Shattering down the snowflakes 
Off the curdled sky. 

Hark ! The brave North-easter ! 
Breast-high lies the scent, 
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On by holt and headland, 

Over heath and bent. 

Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Through the sleet and snow. 
Who can over-ride you ? 

Let the horses go ! 

Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
Down the roaring blast ; 

You shall see a fox die 
Ere an hour be past. 

Go 1 and rest to-morrow. 

Hunting in your dreams, 

While our skates are ringing 
O’er the frozen streams. 

Let the luscious South-wind 
Breathe in lovers’ sighs, 

W 7 hile the lazy gallants 
Bask in ladies’ eyes. 

What does he but soften 
Heart alike and pen ? 

’Tis the hard grey weather 
Breeds hard English men. 
What’s the soft South-wester ? 

’Tis the ladies’ breeze. 

Bringing home their true-loves 
Out of all the seas : 

But the black North-easter, 

Through the snowstorm hurled, 
Drives our English hearts of oak 
Seaward round the world. 
Come, as came our fathers, 
Heralded by thee, 

Conquering from the eastward. 
Lords by land and sea. 

Come ; and strong within us 
Stir the Vikings’ blood ; 

Bracing brain and sinew ; 

Blow, thou wind of God 1 
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April Morning 




Charles Kingsley 

Here we have Kingsley again in the same joyous mood. He 
was a great fisherman, and in these brisk verses he is overjoyed 
because all the signs foretell rain, which will improve his 
chances of a good catch of fish. 

O blessed drums of Aldershot ! 

O blessed South-West train ! 

O blessed, blessed speaker’s clock 
All prophesying rain ! 

O blessed yaffil, laughing loud ! 

O blessed falling glass ! 

O blessed fan of cold grey cloud ! 

O blessed smelling grass ! 

O bless’d South wind that toots his horn 
Through every hole and crack ! 

I’m off at eight to-morrow morn 
To bring such fishes back ! 



/ 



The Invitation 

TO TOM HUGHES 

Charles Kingsley 

Tom Hughes, the author of Tom Brown's Schooldays , was a 
very close friend of Charles Kingsley. In this poem we have 
Kingsley looking forward, with all the glee of a schoolboy, 
to a tramping, fishing holiday in North Wales. 

Come away with me, Tom, 

Term and talk are done ; 

My poor lads are reaping. 

Busy every one. 

Curates mind the parish. 

Sweepers mind the court ; 

We’ll away to Snowdon 
For our ten days’ sport : 
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Fish the August evening 
Till the eve is past. 

Whoop like boys, at pounders 
Fairly played and grassed. 

When they cease to dimple, 
Lunge, and swerve, and leap, 
Then up over Siabod, 

Choose our nest, and sleep. 

Up a thousand feet, Tom, 

Round the lion’s head, 

Find soft stones to leeward 
And make up our bed. 

Eat our bread and bacon, 

Smoke the pipe of peace. 

And, ere we be drowsy. 

Give our boots a grease. 

Homer’s heroes did so. 

Why not such as we ? 

What are sheets and servants ? 
Superfluity ! 

Pray for wives and children 
Safe in slumber curled. 

Then to chat till midnight 
O’er this babbling world— 

Of the workmen’s college. 

Of the price of grain. 

Of the tree of knowledge, 

Of the chance of rain. 

Down, and bathe at day-dawn, 
Tramp from lake to lake. 

Washing brain and heart clean 
Every step we take. 

Though we earn our bread, Tom, 
By the dirty pen, 

What we can we will be, 

Honest Englishmen. 

Do the work that’s nearest. 
Though it’s dull at whiles. 
Helping, when we meet them. 
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Lame dogs over stiles ; 

See in every hedgerow 
Marks of angels’ feet. 

Epics in each pebble 
Underneath our feet ; 

Once a year, like schoolboys, 
Robin-Hooding go. 

Leaving fops and fogies 
A thousand feet below. 


The Death of the Old Year 

Lord Tennyson 

Alfred Tennyson was the greatest poet of the Victorian age. 
He had a wonderful power of writing sweet and melodious 
verse, with words beautifully chosen. In the poem given here 
he pictures the Old Year as a man whose life is spent. The 
picture of the heir riding post-haste to reach the bedside is 

very fine. 

Full knee-deep lies the winter snow. 

And the winter winds are wearily sighing : 

Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow. 

And tread softly and speak low. 

For the old year lies a-dying. 

Old year, you must not die ; 

You came to us so readily. 

You lived with us so steadily. 

Old year, you shall not die. 

He lieth still : he doth not move : 

He will not see the dawn of day. 

He hath no other life above. 

He gave me a friend, and a true true-love. 

And the New-year will take ’em away. 

Old year, you must not go ; 

So long as you have been with us. 

Such joy as you have seen with us, 

Old year, you shall not go. 
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He froth’d his bumpers to the brim ! 

A jollier year we shall not see. 

But tho’ his eyes are waxing dim, 

And tho’ his foes speak ill of him. 

He was a friend to me. 

Old year, you shall not die ; 

We did so laugh and cry with you, 

I’ve half a mind to die with you, 

Old year, if you must die. 

He was full of joke and jest, 

But all his merry quips are o’er. 

To see him die, across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste. 

But he’ll be dead before. 

Every one for his own. 

The night is starry and cold, my friend, 

And the New-year blithe and bold, my friend. 
Comes up to take his own. 

How hard he breathes ! over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 

The shadows flicker to and fro : 

The cricket chirps : the light burns low : 

’Tis nearly twelve o’clock. 

Shake hands, before you die. 

Old year, we’ll dearly rue for you : 

What is it we can do for you ? 

Speak out before you die. 

His face is growing sharp and thin, 

Alack ! our friend is gone. 

Close up his eyes ; tie up his chin : 

Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth there alone. 

And waiteth at the door. 

There s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 

A new face at the door. 
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The Private of the Buffs 

Sir F. H. Foyle 

This poem records an incident in the war with China, i 860 . 
A private named iMoyse, belonging to the East Rent Regiment 
(the “ Buffs ”), was captured, together with some Indian 
soldiers. They were ordered to prostrate themselves in the 
dust before the Chinese official. The rest obeyed, but Moyse 
refused and was slain. 


Last night, among his fellow roughs. 

He jested, quaffed, and swore 

A drunken private of the Bufls, 

Who never looked before. 

To-day, beneath the foeman’s frown. 

He stands in Elgin’s place. 

Ambassador from Britain’s crown. 

And type of all her race. 

Poor, reckless, rude, low-born, untaught. 
Bewildered, and alone, 

A heart, with English instinct fraught, 

He yet can call his own. 

Ay, tear his body limb from limb. 

Bring cord, or axe, or flame : 

He only knows, that not through him 
Shall England come to shame. 

Far Kentish hop-fields round him seemed. 
Like dreams, to come and go ; 

Bright leagues of cherry-blossom gleamed. 
One sheet of living snow ; 

The smoke, above his father’s door. 

In grey soft eddyings hung : 

Must he then watch it rise no more, 
Doomed by himself, so young ? 
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Yes, honour calls !—with strength like steel 
He put the vision by. 

Let dusky Indians whine and kneel ; 

An English lad must die. 

And thus, with eyes that would not shrink. 
With knee to man unbent, 

Unfaltering on its dreadful brink. 

To his red grave he went. 

Vain, mightiest fleets of iron framed ; 

Vain, those all-shattering guns ; 

Unless proud England keep, untamed. 

The strong heart of her sons. 

So let his name through Europe ring, 

A man of mean estate. 

Who died, as firm as Sparta’s king, 

Because his soul was great. 


Ships that Pass in the Night 

H. W. Longfellow 

These striking lines paint a vivid picture. As we read 
them our imagination calls up before us the ships passing 
each other. The darkness hides them, but the lights reveal 
their presence. A lamp is waved, flashing a message giving 
the name, and then once more the ships are swallowed up 
by the darkness. And the poet passes on to the solemn 
reflection that we do the same. Without doubt in his mind 
was the added reflection that we should make these chance 
words express friendship and love. 

Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other in 
passing. 

Only a signal shown, and a distant voice in the 
darkness ; 

So, on the ocean of life, we pass and speak one 
another ; 

Only a look, and a voice, then darkness again and a 
silence. 
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Songs 

Lord Tennyson 

Tennyson, like Shakespeare and Scott, often gives us a sweet 
little song in a longer poem. The first is from Becket , the 
others from The Princess. 

I 

Over ! the sweet summer closes. 

The reign of the roses is done ; 

Over and gone with the roses, 

And over and gone with the sun. 

Over ! the sweet summer closes. 

And never a flower at the close ; 

Over and gone with the roses. 

And winter again and the snows. 

II 

As thro* the land at eve we went. 

And pluck’d the ripen’d ears. 

We fell out, my wife and I, 

O we fell out I know not why, 

And kiss’d again with tears. 

And blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears. 

When we fall out with those we love 
And kiss again with tears ! 

For when we came where lies the child 
We lost in other years, 

There above the little grave, 

O there above the little grave. 

We kiss’d again with tears. 

Ill 

Thy voice is heard thro’ rolling drums. 

That beat to battle where he stands ; 

Thy face across his fancy comes. 

And gives the battle to his hands : 
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A moment, while the trumpets blow. 

He sees his brood about thy knee ; 

The next, like fire he meets the foe, 

And strikes him dead for thine and thee. 

The Burial of Sir John Moore 

Charles Wolfe 

In 1809 Napoleon had secured possession of Spain, but the 
people rose in revolt against him. To aid them, an English 
army was landed in the north-west of the country, under Sir 
John Moore. Finding, however, that he was outnumbered, 
Moore was forced to retreat on Corunna. There he turned 
to bay, and repulsed the French, but was slain at the moment 
of victory. His body was hastily interred, and the army was 
got safely aboard the transports the next day. It is pleasant 
to add that the foe did not “ lightly talk of rhe spirit that’s 
gone.” The generous French commander caused a handsome 
tomb to be erected over the grave of his fallen enemy. 

The writer of this poem was a quite obscure Irish author. 
Though the poem speedily became popular, it was long 
before the secret of its authorship was known. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light. 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead. 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 
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We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head 
And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone. 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ;— 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone 
But we left him alone with his glory. 


The Home-coming of the “ Eurydice ” 

Sir A . Conan Doyle 

This striking poem records the loss of the training-ship 
“ Eurydice,” in March, 1876. She was returning to Ports¬ 
mouth, where many of the three hundred boys onboard lived, 
r 4 and sank in sight of land. 

Up with the royals that top the white spread of her ! 

Press her and dress her, and drive through the foam ; 
The Island’s to port, and the mainland ahead of her. 
Hey for the Warner and Hayling and Home ! 

“ Bo’sun, O Bo’sun, just look at the green of it ! 

Look at the red cattle down by the hedge ! 
fy* Look at the farmsteading—all that is seen of it. 

One little gable end over the edge ! 
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“ Lord ! the tongues of them clattering, clattering. 

All growing wild at a peep of the Wight ; 

Aye, sir, aye, it has set them all chattering, 

Thinking of home and their mothers to-night.” 

Spread the topgallants—oh, lay them out lustily ! 

What though it darken o’er Netherby Combe ? 

’Tis but the valley wind, puffing so gustily— 

On for the Warner and Hayling and Home ! 

“ Bo’sun, O Bo’sun, just see the long slope of it ! 

Culver is there, with the cliff and the light. 

Tell us, oh tell us, now is there a hope of it ? 

Shall we have leave for our homes for to-night ? 

“ Tut, the clack of them ! Steadily ! Steadily I 
Aye, as you say sir, they’re little ones still ; 

One long reach should open it readily, 

Round by St. Helens and under the hill. 

“ The Spit and the Nab are the gates of the promise, 
Their mothers to them—and to us it’s our wives. 
I’ve sailed forty years, and—By God it’s upon us ! 
Down royals, down top’sles, down, down, for your 
lives ! ” 

A grey swirl of snow with the squall at the back of it. 
Heeling her, reeling her, beating her down ! 

A gleam of her bends in the thick of the wrack of it, 
A flutter of white in the eddies of brown. 

It broke in one moment of blizzard and blindness ; 

The next, like a foul bat, it flapped on its way. 

But our ship and our boys ! Gracious Lord, in your 
kindness. 

Give help to the mothers who need it to-day ! 

Give help to the women who wait by the water. 

Who stand on the Hard with their eyes past the Wight. 
Ah ! whisper it gently, you sister or daughter, 

“ Our boys are all gathered home for to-night.” 
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The Reverie of Poor Susan 

William Wordsworth 

Wordsworth wrote usually of the countryside with all its 
charms. He saw 

The earth and every common sight 
Apparelled in celestial light. 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

Here he has a little story that appealed powerfully to him. 
Wood Street , Lothbury , Cheapside , are streets in the very 
heart of “ London’s central roar.” Yet even here the 
song of a caged thrush is enough to send the thoughts of 
the country-bred girl back to the remote valley where she 
grew up. It is a true instinct which makes poets so often 
picture the longing of an exile for the spot where childhood 
was spent. 


At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 
Hangs a thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three years. 
Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard 
In the silence of morning the song of the bird. 


’Tis a note of enchantment ; what ails her ? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision ol trees ; 

Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide. 

And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 


Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale^ 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pail ; 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s. 

The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 
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She looks, and her heart is in heaven : but they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade ; 

The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colours have all passed away from her eyes. 


Ellen’s Song 

Sir Walter Scott 

This fine song is from The Lady of the Lake. King James V, 
having wandered far in the chase of a stag, finds shelter in 
the island-home of the banished Earl of Douglas. The Earl’s 
daughter, Ellen, sings this song after supper. Like all Scott’s 
poetry, it is full of vigorous life, and even while calling to 
rest cannot forbear to run over the various activities of the 
soldier and huntsman. 


Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ; 
Dream of battled fields no more. 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 

In our isle’s enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o’er. 

Dream of fighting fields no more : 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking. 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 


No rude sound shall reach thine ear, 

Armour’s clang, or war-steed champing, 
Trump nor pibroch summon here 

Mustering clan, or squadron tramping* 
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Yet the lark’s shrill fife may come 
At the day-break from the fallow. 

And the bittern sound his drum. 

Booming from the sedgy shallow. 

Ruder sounds shall none be near, 

Guards nor warders challenge here, 

Here’s no war-steed’s neigh and champing. 
Shouting clans or squadrons stamping. 

Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done ; 

While our slumbrous spells assail ye. 
Dream not, with the rising sun. 

Bugles here shall sound reveille. 

Sleep ! the deer is in his den ; 

Sleep ! thy hounds are by thee lying ; 
Sleep ! nor dream in yonder glen 
How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done ; 

Think not of the rising sun. 

For at dawning to assail ye 
Here no bugles sound reveille. 


Sound, Sound the Clarion 

K Majo M or daunt 

This stirring verse was quoted by Sir WaIter Scott as a 
chapter-heading in Old Mortciltty. He did not know the 
author, and for a long time the verse was supposed to be 
written by Scott himself, but it is now known to have been 
written by Major Mordaunt. 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife 1 
To all the sensual world proclaim 
One crowded hour of glorious lile 
Is worth an age without a name ! 
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Messmates 

Sir Henry Newbolt 

Sir Henry Newbolt has sung much of the sea and its heroes. 
In poems such as Admirals All and San Stefano he has 
recorded the great deeds of England’s captains. In others, 
such as Drake's Drum y he has stoutly asserted that the old 
spirit still lives. Here he strikes a more sorrowful note. 


He gave us all a good-bye cheerily 

At the first dawn of day ; 

We dropped him down the side full drearily 

When the light died away. 

It’s a dead dark watch that he’s a-keeping there, 
And a long, long night that lags a-creeping there. 
Where the Trades and the tides roll over him 

And the great ships go by. 


He’s there alone with green seas rocking him 

For a thousand miles round ; 

He’s there alone with dumb things mocking him, 

And we’re homeward bound. 

It’s a long, lone watch that he’s a-keeping there. 
And a dead cold night that lags a-creeping there, 
While the months and the years roll over him 

And the great ships go by. 


I wonder if the tramps come near enough 

As they thrash to and fro, 

And the battle-ships’ bells ring clear enough 

To be heard down below ; . 

If through all the lone watch that he’s a-keeping there. 
And the long, cold night that lags a-creeping there. 
The voices of the sailor-men shall comfort him 

When the great ships go by. 
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The Legend Beautiful 

II. W. Longfellow 

This poem is admirable in its lofty teaching and its grave, 
careful wording. The metre is one which Longfellow liked, 
as shown by his choice of it for Hiazvatha. But it is not one 
of the pleasantest if used for a long poem, as it becomes tiring. 
The Legend Beautiful is not long enough for this effect to be 
produced. The Middle Ages loved such legends, and we 
should be poorer without them. Even though this story is a 
legend, the truth it teaches remains : “ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me.” 


“ Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled ! 
That is what the Vision said. 

In his chamber all alone. 

Kneeling on the floor of stone. 

Prayed the Monk in deep contrition 
For his sins of indecision, 

Prayed for greater self-denial 
In temptation and in trial ; 

It was noonday by the dial. 

And the Monk was all alone. 

Suddenly, as if it lightened. 

An unwonted splendour brightened 
All within him and without him 
In that narrow cell of stone ; 

And he saw the Blessed Vision 
Of our Lord, with light Elysian 
Like a vesture wrapped about him. 

Like a garment round him thrown. 

Not as crucified and slain. 

Not in agonies of pain. 

Not with bleeding hands and feet. 

Did the Monk his Master see ; 
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But as in the village street, 

In the house or harvest-field, 

Halt and lame and blind he healed, 

When he walked in Galilee. 

In an attitude imploring. 

Hands upon his bosom crossed, 

Wondering, worshipping, adoring, 

Knelt the Monk in rapture lost. 

Lord, he thought, in heaven that reignest, 
Who am I, that thus thou deignest 
To reveal thyself to me ? 

Who am I, that from the centre 
Of thy glory thou shouldst enter 
This poor cell, my guest to be ? 

Then amid his exaltation, 

Loud the convent bell appalling, 

From its belfry calling, calling, 

Rang through court and corridor 
With persistent iteration 
He had never heard before. 

It was now the appointed hour 
When alike in shine or shower. 

Winter’s cold or summer’s heat, 

To the convent portals came 
All the blind and halt and lame. 

All the beggars of the street. 

For their daily dole of food 
Dealt them by the brotherhood ; 

And their almoner was he 
Who upon his bended knee. 

Rapt in silent ecstasy 
Of divinest self-surrender, 

Saw the Vision and the Splendour. 

Deep distress and hesitation 
Mingled with his adoration ; 

Should he go, or should he stay ? 
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Should he leave the poor to wait 
Hungry at the convent gate. 

Till the Vision passed away ? 
Should he slight his radiant guest. 
Slight his visitant celestial. 

For a crowd of ragged, bestial 
Beggars at the convent gate ? 
Would the Vision there remain ? 
Would the Vision come again ? 
Then a voice within his breast 
Whispered audible and clear 
As if to the outward ear : 

“ Do thy duty ; that is best ; 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest ! 


Straightway to his feet he started. 
And with longing look intent 
On the Blessed Vision bent. 
Slowly from his cell departed. 
Slowly on his errand went. 


At the gate the poor were waiting. 
Looking through the iron grating. 
With that terror in the eye 
That is only seen in those 
Who amid their wants and woes 
Hear the sound of doors that close. 
And of feet that pass them by ; 
Grown familiar with disfavour. 

Grown familiar with the savour 
Of the bread by which men die ! 

But to-day, they knew not why. 

Like the gate of Paradise 
Seemed the convent gate to rise. 

Like a sacrament divine 
Seemed to them the bread and wine. 
In his heart the Monk was praying. 
Thinking of the homeless poor, 
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What they suffer and endure ; 

What we see not, what we see ; 

And the inward voice was saying : 

" Whatsoever thing thou doest 
To the least of mine and lowest. 

That thou doest unto Me ! ” 

Unto Me ! but had the Vision 
Come to him in beggar’s clothing. 
Come a mendicant imploring. 

Would he then have knelt adoring, 

Or have listened with derision, 

And have turned away with loathing ? 

Thus his conscience put the question. 
Full of troublesome suggestion. 

As at length, with hurried pace, 
Towards his cell he turned his face. 
And beheld the convent bright 
With a supernatural light. 

Like a luminous cloud expanding 
Over floor and wall and ceiling. 


But he paused with awe-struck feeling 
At the threshold of his door. 

For the Vision still was standing 
As he left it there before. 

When the convent bell appalling, 

From its belfry calling, calling. 
Summoned him to feed the poor. 
Through the long hour intervening 
It had waited his return. 

And he felt his bosom burn, 
Comprehending all the meaning. 

When the Blessed Vision said, 

“ Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled ! ’* 
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The Height of the Ridiculous 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

This poem, by an author who was usually serious, is pure 
farce :—that is, the incident could not happen, but is very 
amusing. 

I wrote some lines upon a time 
In wondrous merry mood. 

And thought as usual men would say 
They were exceeding good. 

They were so queer, so very queer, 

I laughed as I should die ; 

Albeit in a general way 
A sober man am I. 


I called my servant and he came— 

(How kind it was of him 
To mind a slender man like me, 

He of the mighty limb). 

He took the paper and I watched 
And saw him peep therein ; 

At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon the grin. 

He read the next,—the grin grew broad 
And shot from ear to ear : 

He read the third,—a crackling sound 
I now began to hear : 

The fourth—he burst into a roar ; 

The fifth—his waistband split ; 

The sixth—he burst five buttons off 
And tumbled in a fit. 

Ten days and nights with sleepless care 
I watched that wretched man. 

And since I never dare to write 


As funny 


as I can. 
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The Destruction of Sennacherib’s Host 

Lord Byron 

“ And it came to pass that night that the angel of the Lord 
went out and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred 
fourscore and five thousand ; and when they arose up early 
in the morning, behold, these were all dead corpses.” Such 
is the brief account given in 2 Kings, chapter 19, of the fate 
that befell the army of Sennacherib which was attacking 
Jerusalem. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming with purple and gold, 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green. 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast 
And breath’d in the face of the foe as he pass’d ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heav’d, and for ever were still. 

And there lay the steed with his nostrils all wide, 

But through them there roll’d not the breath of his pride 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail. 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal, 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword. 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord 1 
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Sea Fever 

John Masefield 

John Masefield is one of the most vigorous and powerful of 
modern poets. Through all his writing runs a joy in the 
open air, and especially in the sea. He has been a sailor, 
and his novels and poems alike thrill with an almost fierce 
joy in the turmoil and the mystery of the sea. But there is 
not always the serious note of this poem. Some of his Salt 
Water Ballads are very amusing indeed. 


X must go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and 
the sky. 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by ; 
And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the white 
sail’s shaking, 

And a grey mist on the sea’s face, and a grey dawn 
breaking. 

I must go down to the seas again, for the call of the 

running tide , . 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied ; 
And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds flying. 
And the flung spray and the blown spume, and the 

sea-gulls crying. 

I must go down to the seas again, to the vagrant gypsy 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the wind’s 

like a whetted knife ; . 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow- 

rover, , 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trick s 

over. 
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To the Cuckoo 

William Wordsworth 

It is natural that so joyous a thing as the cuckoo should have 
been celebrated in song. Here are two of the simplest 
and sweetest poems addressed to the messenger of spring. It 
is interesting to compare them, and note the points of 
resemblance. Other poets have written of the cuckoo. 
Matthew Arnold, for instance, in his beautiful elegy Thyrsis , 
written in memory of his friend Clough who had died young, 
says : 

So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting cry 
From the wet field, thro’ the vext garden-trees 
Come with the volleying rain, and tossing breeze. 

The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go I. 

And W. H. Davies in A Great Time says : 

A rainbow and a cuckoo, Lord ! 

How rich and great the times are now ! 

o blithe new-comer ! I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice : 

O Cuckoo ! shall I call thee Bird, 

Or but a wandering Voice ? 

While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear ; 

From hill to hill it seems to pass, ] 

At once far off and near. 

Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring 
Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery ; 
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The same whom in my schoolboy days 
I listen’d to ; that Cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 

Through woods and on the green ; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 

Still longed for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 

O blessed Bird ! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, fairy place. 

That is fit home for Thee. 


To the Cuckoo 

John Logan 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 

Thou messenger of spring ! 

Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 

And woods thy welcome ring. 

What time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear ; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path. 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers. 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 
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The schoolboy wandering through the wood 
To pull the primrose gay. 

Starts, the new voice of spring to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 

What time the pea puts on the bloom 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale. 

An annual guest in other lands, 

Another spring to hail. 

Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 

No winter in thy year ! 

O could I fly, I’d fly with thee ! 

We’d make, with joyful wing. 

Our annual visit o’er the globe, 

Companions of the spring. 

The Battle of the Baltic 

Thomas Campbell 

In 1801, during the great conflict between England and 
France, an English fleet under Sir Hyde Parker and Admiral 
Nelson attacked Copenhagen (the Danes being allies of 
France), and compelled Denmark to hand over its fleet. 

This poem has an admirable vigour, and other ballads by 
Campbell display the same power. 

Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day’s renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown. 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 

By each gun the lighted brand 
In a bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on. 
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Like leviathans afloat 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line : 

It was ten of April morn by the chime : 

As they drifted on their path. 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. 

But the might of England flushed 
To anticipate the scene ; 

And her van the fleeter rushed 
O’er the deadly space between. 

“ Hearts of oak ! ” our captains cried ; when each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships. 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 

Again ! again ! again ! 

And the havoc did not slack. 

Till a feebler cheer the Dane, 

To our cheering sent us back ;— 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom :— 

Then ceased—and all is wail. 

As they strike the shattered sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale 
Light the gloom. 

Now joy. Old England, raise 
For the tidings of thy might. 

By the festal cities’ blaze. 

Whilst the wine-cup shines in light ; 

And yet amidst that joy and uproar, 

Let us think of them that sleep 
Full many a fathom deep 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore ! 
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Brave hearts ! to Britain’s pride 
Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died— 

With the gallant good Riou ; 

Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o’er their grave ! 
While the billow mournful rolls. 

And the mermaid’s song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls. 

Of the brave ! 


The Listeners 

Walter de la Mare 

This is a strange and almost a terrifying poem. The words 
bring before one very vividly the scene—the horseman keeping 
his word, coming to the silent house in the moonlight, knocking 
in vain, and finally bidding the unseen phantoms to tell them 
he had kept his word. What was the promise he had made ? 
Who were they ? Why was the house thronged with ghosts ? 
It is one of the highest achievements of a poet to create the 
eerie atmosphere that makes us ask these questions and feel 
troubled because we cannot answer them. 


** Is there anybody there ? ” said the Traveller, 
Knocking on the moonlit door : 

And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor ; 

And a bird flew up out of the turret, 

Above the Traveller’s head : 

And he smote upon the door again a second time ; 

“ Is there anybody there ? ” he said. 

But no one descended to the Traveller ; 

No head from the leaf-fringed sill 
Leaned over and looked into his grey eyes, 

Where he stood perplexed and still. 

But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 
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Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
To the voice from the world of men : 

Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the dark stair. 
That goes down to the empty hall. 

Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely Traveller’s call. 

And he felt in his heart their strangeness, 

Their stillness answering his cry. 

While his horse moved, cropping the dark turf, 

’Neath the starred and leafy sky ; 

For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and lifted his head :— 

“ Tell them I came, and no one answered, 

That I kept my word,” he said. 

Never the least stir made the listeners, 

Though every word he spake 

r Fell echoing through the shadowiness of the still house 
J From the one man left awake : 

* Ay, they heard his feet upon the stirrup. 

And the sound of iron on stone, 

And how the silence surged sottly backward. 

When the plunging hoofs were gone. 


Sir Galahad 

Lord Tennyson 

Sir Galahad was the noblest and purest of all King Arthur’s 
knights. When the knights set out to find the Holy Grail 
(the bowl Christ used at the Last Supper) Galahad was one 
of the only two to see it. This poem is particularly beautiful. 

My good blade carves the casques of men. 

My tough lance thrusteth sure. 

My strength is as the strength of ten. 

Because my heart is pure. 
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The shattering trumpet shrilleth high. 

The hard brands shiver on the steel, 

The splintered spear-shafts crack and fly, 
The horse and rider reel : 

They reel, they roll in clanging lists. 

And when the tide of combat stands. 

Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 

That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 

How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favours fall ! 

For them I battle till the end, 

To save from shame and thrall : 

But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bowed in crypt and shrine : 

I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 

More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Ale mightier transports move and thrill ; 

So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and will. 

When down the stormy crescent goes, 

A light before me swims. 

Between dark stems the forest glows, 

I hear a noise of hymns : 

Then by some secret shrine I ride ; 

I hear a voice, but none are there ; 

The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 

The tapers burning fair. 

Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 

The silver vessels sparkle clean. 

The shrill bell rings, the censer swings. 

And solemn chaunts resound between. 

Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark ; 

I leap on board : no helmsman steers : 

I float till all is dark. 
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A gentle sound, an awful light ! 

Three angels bear the Holy Grail : 

With folded feet, in stoles of white. 

On sleeping wings they sail. 

Ah, blessed vision ! blood of God ! 

My spirit beats her mortal bars. 

As down dark tides the glory slides. 

And star -1 ke mingles with the stars. 

When on my goodly charger borne 
Thro’ dreaming towns I go. 

The cock crows ere the Christmas morn. 

The streets are dumb with snow. 

The tempest crackles on the leads. 

And, ringing, spins from brand and mail ; 
But o’er the dark a glory spreads, 

And gilds the driving hail. 

I leave the plain, I climb the height ; 

No branchy thicket shelter yields ; 

But blessed forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and windy fields. 

A maiden knight—to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear ; 

I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here. 

X muse on joy that will not cease. 

Pure spaces clothed in living beams. 

Pure lilies of eternal peace. 

Whose odours haunt my dreams ; 

And, stricken by an angel’s hand. 

This mortal armour that I wear. 

This weight and size, this heart and eyes. 

Are touched, are turned to finest air. 

The clouds are broken in the sky. 

And thro’ the mountain-wails 
A rolling organ-harmony 

Swells up, and shakes and falls. 
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Then move the trees, the copses nod. 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 

“ O just and faithful knight of God ! 

Ride on ! the prize is near.” 

So pass I hostel, hall and grange ; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-armed I ride, whate’er betide. 

Until I And the Holy Grail. 


The Gay Gordons 

DARGAI, OCTOBER 20th, 1897 
Sir Henry Newbolt 

This poem recalls a stirring incident in the Tirah campaign 
of the North-West of India, 1897. At Dargai a strong posi¬ 
tion held by the tribesmen was stormed in a great rush of the 
Highlanders. Their piper, shot through the legs, and unable 
to move, still continued to play to the charging troops. 
Notice the rush and swing of the metre. 


Who’s for the Gathering, who’s for the Fair ? 

{Gay goes the Gordon to a fig fit) 

The bravest of the brave are at deadlock there, 
{Highlanders / march ! by the right !) 

There are bullets by the hundred buzzing in the air ; 
There are bonny lads lying on the hillside bare ; 

But the Gordons know what the Gordons dare 
When they hear the pipers playing ! 

The happiest English heart to-day 
{Gay goes the Gordon to a fight) 

Is the heart of the Colonel, hide it as he may 
{Steady there ! steady on the right /) 

He sees his work and he sees the way, 

He knows his time and the word to say. 

And he’s thinking of the tune that the Gordons play 
When he sets the pipers playing ! 
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Rising, roaring, rushing like the tide, 

(Gay goes the Gordon to a fight ) 

They’re up through the fire-zone, not to be denied ; 

(Bayonets ! and charge / by the right /) 

Thirty bullets straight where the rest went wide, 

And thirty lads are lying on the bare hillside ; 

But they passed in the hour of the Gordons’ pride, 
To the skirl of the pipers’ playing. 

1 

Rosabelle 
Sir Walter Scott 

This fine ballad occurs in The Lay of the Last ALinstrel. It 
was sung by a minstrel to a great company of warriors, and 
is just such a ballad as a gathering of Border soldiers would 
have loved. 

O listen, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 

Soft is the note, and sad the lay 
That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 

“ Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew ! 

And, gentle lady, deign to stay ! 

Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

“ The blackening wave is edged with white ; 

To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 

The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 

Whose screams forbode that wreck is nigh. 

“ Last night the gifted seer did view 

A wet shroud swathed round lady gay ; 

Then stay thee. Fair, in Ravensheuch ; 

Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ? ” 
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“ ’Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 

But that my lady mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle hall. 

“ ’Tis not because the ring they ride. 

And Lindesay at the ring rides well. 

But that my sire the wine will chide 
If ’tis not filled by Rosabelle.” 

O’er Roslin all that dreary night 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

’Twas broader than the watchfire’s light, 

And redder than the bright moonbeam. 

It glared on Roslin’s castled rock. 

It ruddied all the copse-wood glen : 

’Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 

And seen from caverned Hawthornden. 

Seemed all on fire that chapel proud, 

Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffined lie. 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud. 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seemed all on fire within, around, 

Deep sacristy and altar’s pale ; 

Shone every pillar foliage-bound. 

And glimmered all the dead men’s mail. 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair : 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint Clair. 

There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle : 

Each one the holy vault doth hold. 

But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle. 
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And each Saint Clair was buried there. 

With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild waves sung 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 


Heroes 

E. D. Proctor 

Edna Dean Proctor was an American writer. In this poem, 
after recalling some of the great heroes of the ancient world, 
she reminds us that the spirit of heroism is as strong to-day 
as ever. 




4 . 
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The winds that once the Argo bore 

Have died by Neptune’s ruined shrines, 

And her hull is the drift of the deep sea-floor. 
Though shaped of Pelion’s tallest pines. 

You may seek her crew on every isle 
Fair in the foam of /Egean seas, 

But, out of their rest, no charm can wile 
Jason and Orpheus and Herakles. 


And Priam’s wail is heard no more 
By windy Ilion’s sea-built walls ; 

Nor great Achilles, stained with gore. 

Shouts, “ O ye Gods ! ’tis Hector falls ! ” 

On Ida’s mount is the shining snow. 

But Jove has gone from its brow away ; 

And red on the plain the poppies grow 

Where the Greek and the Trojan fought that day. 


Mother Earth ! Are the heroes dead ? 

Do they thrill the soul of the years no more ? 
Are the gleaming snows and the poppies red 
All that is left of the brave of yore ? 

Are there none to fight as Theseus fought 
Far in the young world’s misty dawn ? 

Or to teach as the grey-haired Nestor taught ? 
Mother Earth ! are the heroes gone ? 
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Gone ? In a grander form they rise ; 

Dead ? We may clasp their hands in ours ; 
And catch the light of their clearer eyes, 

And wreathe their brows with immortal flowers. 
Wherever a noble deed is done 

’Tis the pulse of a hero’s heart is stirred ; 
W T herever Right has a triumph won. 

There are the heroes’ voices heard. 


Their armour rings on a fairer field 

Than the Greek and the Trojan fiercely trod ; 
For Freedom’s sword is the blade they wield, 
And the light above is the smile of God. 

So, in his isle of calm delight, 

Jason may sleep the years away ; 

For the heroes live and the sky is bright. 

And the world is a braver world to-day. 


The Frog 

Hilaire Belloc 

Perhaps you remember reading a very amusing little verse 
called The Vulture. Here is another comical little pcem by the 
same author. You will greatly enjoy the Bad Child's Book of 
Beasts , from which these poems arc taken. 

Be kind and tender to the Frog, 

And do not call him names. 

As “ Slimy-skin,” or “ Polly-wog,” 

Or likewise 44 Uncle James,” 

Or 44 Gape-a-grin,” or 44 Toad-gone-wrong,** 

Or 44 Billy-Bandy Knees : ** 

The frog is justly sensitive 
To epithets like these. 
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No animal will more repay 
A treatment kind and fair. 

At least so lonely people say 
Who keep a frog (and by the way. 
They are extremely rare). 


The Soldier’s Dream 

Thomas Campbell 

The abiding popularity of this poem is doubtless due to its 
pathos. The emotions it calls forth are those which appeal 
to every individual, and the direct simplicity of the language 
is an example of “ the art that knows how to conceal art.” 


k. 





Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lower’d. 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpower’d. 
The weary to sleep and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw. 

By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain. 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw ; 

And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array. 

Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track : 

’Twas autumn, and sunshine arose on the way 

To the home of my fathers that welcomed me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

In life’s morning march, when my bosom was young ; 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft. 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part ; 

My little ones kiss’d me a thousand times o’er. 

And my wife sobbed aloud in her fulness of heart. 
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“ Stay—stay with us !—rest !—thou art weary and 
worn ! ”— 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay ;— 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of morn. 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 


Old Grey Squirrel 

Alfred Noyes 

Alfred Noyes is one of the most varied of modern poets. 
He loves to paint glowing word-pictures, and romance appeals 
to him very strongly. In this poem we have the picture of 
a boy who wished to become a sailor, and was forced by 
circumstances to become a clerk. 

A GREAT while ago, there was a school-boy. 

He lived in a cottage by the sea. 

And the very first thing he could remember 
Was the rigging of the schooners by the quay. 

He could watch them, when he woke, from his window. 
With the tall cranes hoisting out the freight. 

And he used to think of shipping as a sea-cook. 

And sailing to the Golden Gate. 

For he used to buy the yellow penny dreadfuls, 

And read them where he fished for conger-eels, 

And listened to the lapping of the water, 

The green and oily water round the keels. • 

There were trawlers with their shark-mouthed flat-fish. 

And red nets hanging out to dry. 

And the skate the skipper kept because he liked ’em, 
And landsmen never knew the fish to fry. 

There were brigantines with timber ouf of Norroway 
Oozing with the syrups of the pine. 

There were rusty dusty schooners out of Sunderland, 
And ships of the Blue Cross line. 
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And to tumble down a hatch into the cabin 
Was better than the best of broken rules ; 

For the smell of ’em was like a Christmas dinner. 

And the feel of ’em was like a box of tools. 

And, before he went to sleep in the evening. 

The very last thing that he could see 
Was the sailor-men a-dancing in the moonlight 
By the capstan that stood upon the quay. 

He is perched upon a high stool in London. 

The Golden Gate is very far away. 

They caught him, and they caged him, like a squirrel. 
He is totting up accounts, and going grey. 

He will never, never, never sail to ’Frisco. 

But the very last thing that he will see 
Will be sailor-men a-dancing in the sunrise 

By the capstan that stands upon the quay. ... 

To the tune of an old concertina, 

By the capstan that stands upon the quay. 


Time, You Old Oipsy Man 

Ralph Hodgson 

7" In this poem we have a reminder that Time moves steadily 

on, carrying with it all that exists. Many poets have dwelt 
on this. Isaac Watts, for instance, wrote : 

Time, like an ever rolling stream. 

Bears all its sons away. 

Ralph Hodgson compares Time not to a stream, but to a 
gipsy traveller who hastens from country to country, and the 
lands rise and fall as he draws near or departs. Babylon, 
Rome, London—these great cities have succeeded each other 
as the greatest cities of the world, and the poet suggests that 
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London itself may be succeeded by a greater city not yet in 
being. 


Time, you old gipsy man ! 
Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day ? 

All things I’ll give you. 
Will you be my guest. 
Bells for your jennet 
Of silver the best ; 
Goldsmiths shall beat you 
A great golden ring, 
Peacocks shall bow to you, 
Little boys sing ; 

Oh, and sweet girls will 
Festoon you with may. 
Time, you old gipsy ; 

Why hasten away ? 

Last week in Babylon, 

Last night in Rome, 
Morning, and in the crush 
Under Paul’s dome ; 

Under Paul’s dial 
You tighten your rein— 
Only a moment, 

And off once again ; 

Off to some city 

Now blind in the womb ; 

Off to another 

Ere that’s in the tomb. 

Time, you old gipsy man 
Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day ? 
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Puck’s Song Rudyard Kipling Page 9 

1 • In Pitch of Pook's Hill we have a series of tales supposed 
to be told to two children by Puck, who appeared to them. 

Trafalgar was the scene of Nelson’s great victory over the 
French and Spanish fleets in 1805. The warships then were 
of oak. Why are the ships spoken of as the keels ? And 
why does the poet say the ships rolled to Trafalgar ? 

The second verse reminds us that for several centuries the 
greatest iron works of England were in Sussex. The great 
forests of the W’eald supplied wood for the furnaces. Bay- 
hum , in Sussex, had a famous abbey. King Philip's fleet was 
the Armada, 15S8. At Flodden Field the Scots were defeated, 
I 5 I 3 - Poictiers was a victory gained by the Black Prince in 
J 35 ^- Domesday Book was the great record of landowners 
drawn up by order of William I. A legion was a Roman 
regiment. Alerlin was the magician who appears in the 
legends of King Arthur. Gramarye means magic. 

2. Notice the skilful use of adjectives—the ferny ride, the 
windy levels. Find other examples. 

Why does Kipling say the mill clacks ? Why does Puck 
say they will travel in an isle of gramarye ? 

3. To what were the victories at Flodden and Poictiers due, 
according to the poem ? 


Over the Sea to Skye R. L. Stevenson Paze n 

1. Notice how very simple the language is ; nearly all the 
words have but one syllable. As you go through this book, 
note other cases. Many poets, when moved by strong 
emotion, use simpler words than at other times. 

2. Skye , Rum t AIull , Eigg are islands off the west coast of 
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Scotland. Port and starboard are sea words for “ left ” and 
“ right.” 

3. Explain why the last verse is not correct in its use of 
f , the word all. 



Sheep and A Child’s Pet TV. H. Davies Pages 12—13 

1. Do the two poems refer to the same voyage ? Why did 
he say he would never sail again with sheep ? Why did he 
speak of England’s slaughter-house ? 

2. Baltimore is a port in the United States. Glasgow is a 
great port on the Clyde. The A Jersey is the river on which 
Liverpool stands. 

3. Notice the great simplicity of language in both poems. 
What else in them is very pleasing ? 


Day Sir C. Spring Pice 


Page 14 


1. Once again notice in this poem how very simple the 
words are. What other cases have we had of this ? How 
do the rhymes run in the verses ? Is this usual ? 


2. Why did the poet select sea, rain, air, and sun to contrast 
with himself. How was he a fellow toiler ? 




The Land Where I was Born Shaw Neilson Page 15 

* • What is my countree ? Why is no work done there ? 
Why do the dark things walk at night ? Why did the 
queens never grow up ? Why could not the poet and the 
reader be welcomed back ? 

2. Notice that some of the lines have rhymes within them¬ 
selves—e.g. Their shoes were small and their dreams were 
tall” Find others* This makes a pleasant elfect in reading. 

A Dog and a Bee Pane 16 

1. The actions spoken of in this poem are very sudden 
and swift. The short, snappy lines express this very well 
indeed. 
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2. Can you find cases where the grammar is faulty ? And 
where what we call slang is used ? 

3. What is a Moral ? Could you suggest other morals for 
this poem ? 


The Robin’s Cross George Darley 


Page 17 


1. Crave means wish for. Lays are songs. Once again in 
this poem the great simplicity of language must be noticed. 

2. Why are the words on the cross very suitable ? 


I’ve Been Roaming George Darley Page 18 

1. Why does the speaker compare herself to a queen , a 
sylph, a bee, a bird ? A sylph is a female fairy of great beauty 
and grace. 

2. The rhymes in this poem are not very good. Can you 
find two cases where they are not pleasing ? Why does the 
poem live in spite of faults ? 


The Wanderer R. C. Lehmann Page 19 

1. Liquid flutes means rich , pleasant notes ; the parliament 
of rooks refers to the noisy calling of these birds in the trees, 
as though they were deep in discussion. 

2. Notice the skilful use of words for various sounds (e.g. 
the whisper of the boughs). Find other examples. When 
was the world young and fair ? Why ? Of what other poem 
does this remind you ? 

3. Can you recall other poems picturing an exile’s longing 
for home ? Here are some : Campbell : The Exile of Erin ;— 
Macaulay : A Jacobite's Epitaph ;—Gordon Bottomley : New 
Year's Eve ;—A. H. Clough: Green Fields of England. 

Columbus Joaquin Miller Page 20 

1. Columbus sailed from Palos on August 3rd, 1492, and 
reached the West Indies on October 12th. For some time he 
had to deceive the crew as to the real distance they had come. 
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The Azores are a group of islands off the west coast of Africa. 
The Gates of Hercules was the Greek name for the Straits 
of Gibraltar. 

2. When the mate said. The very stars are gone, he meant 
that the group of stars seen at night were not those they 
knew. Why was this ? 

3. What is meant by the sea curling his lip, and showing 
his teeth ? What is a leaping sword ? Where was the 
resemblance ? 

4. Time's burst of Dawn means that a new day of know¬ 
ledge had begun. IIow was that so ? 


Dominion John Drinhwatcr Page 21 

1. The lupin has a tall spike of blue flowers. The wiry - 
coated fellow was a dog. 

2. Notice the beautiful use of words in the poem : the 
steadfast eye of the pansy, birds that flashed like dajkling stars. 
Can you find other instances ? 

3. Why is the cat described as having tiger bars ? IIow, 
and why, are the bees pictured as pirates ? 


Child’s Song Thomas Moore Page 22 

1. You should notice the warmth and colour of this poem : 
golden bees, silvery feet, flowers of every hue. The whole air 
is one of brightness suggesting glorious summer days. What 
was the one thing lacking ? 

2. Aden is in Arabia. A fawn is a young deer. 


The Fisher’s Widow Arthur Symons Page 23 

1. The general air of this poem is one of sadness. There 
is loss and desolation. And this is borne out by the pictures 
the poem calls up. There is no warmth, no brightness. Why 
is this ? 
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2. The sky is wintry t the rain is windy , the sails are torn. 
What other phrases help to create the air of cold, bleak 
sorrow ? 

3. In what way does this poem remind one of The Three 
Fishers ? 


The Arrow and the Song H. IV. Longfellow 


Page 24 


1. There is a comparison and also a contrast in this poem. 
The arrow and the song were both sent forth at a venture — 
that is, with no definite object. Both apparently were lost ; 
but both finally were found again. These are points of 
likeness. 


2. But there are also differences. The song had done good. 
The arrow had not. Perhaps it had even harmed the oak. 
If so, what is the moral Longfellow wished the reader to 
draw ? 


3. What would you say as to (a) the words used, ( b) the 

rhvmes ? 

■« 


Sage Counsel Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch Page 24 

1. The title means wise advice. What is the wise advice ? 
Is it wise ? 

2. Hottentots inhabit South Africa. The chamois is a 
Swiss wild goat of great speed. The Tyrolese inhabit the 
south-eastern Alps. Why does the author speak of these ? 

3. There is a clever pun in the first verse. Can you dis¬ 
cover it ? 


The Child Alone Margaret L. Woods Page 25 

r. It is interesting to see all the things Marjorie plays at— 
first she is an explorer in the jungle, then a wild animal (but 
not a beast of prey), then a crusading knight, and so on. 
Why did she turn the ring on her finger ? 

2. You will notice the language of this poem is not as 
simple as some we have had. To describe wonderful adven¬ 
tures and stately pictures a greater range of words is sometimes 
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needed. And the metre is not regular (that is, the length of 
lines and the way the accents fall varies). This adds to the 
interest. 

3. A frolic foal Is a playful colt. Beech-mast means beech¬ 
nuts. The paynim horde is the mob of pagans ; here it means 
the Saracens. St. Hubert was the saint who was supposed to 
guard foresters. A sinister woodland means a threatening, 
ev'il one, where danger may be met. 

A Visit from the Sea R. L. Stevenson Page 

1. Why does the gull lead the poet to speak of the sailor ? 
And why does he pity them ? 

2. What may be said of the words used in this poem ? 
Ilow does the poem differ from 7 'he Child Alone ? 

The Well of St. Keyne Robert Southey Page 29 

1. Why did the traveller drink again of the water after 
the Cornishman spoke ? And why did the latter shake his 
head sheepishly ? 

2. What is the amusing part of the poem ? 

3. The wording is not very sweet or graceful. Why has 
the poem lived ? 

4. The West Country here means Cornwall. A bachelor is 
an unmarried man. Betimes means as soon as you could. 
Cock-crow means early dawn. 

The Tide Rises, the Tide Falls Page 31 

H. W. Longfellow 

1. The general air of the poem is one of sadness. What 
helps to give this feeling ? 

2. Select one line which sounds sad, and another which 
suggests busy little movements. 

3 . In what way does this poem remind you of the poem Day ? 

4. The curlew is a sea-shore bird with a very sad cry. To 
efface is to blot out. The hostler is the man at an inn who 
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attends to travellers’ horses. Whom would a modern traveller 
be more likely to meet at an inn ? 

Faithless Nelly Gray Thomas Hood Page 32 

r* Thls poem is full of puns; e.g. in the third verse we 
have a reference to members who represent something. Legs 
are members of the body ; but there are also Members of 
Parliament who represent the people in their districts. You 
will notice also the pun in wooden. A wooden member may 
be an artificial leg, or a stupid Member of Parliament. 

2. His devours — duties factually devoir, French). Badajos , 
the scene of a great battle in the Peninsular War. Breaches ’ 
the gaps blown in the walls by a cannonade. The Line\ 
infantry. A dozen men sat on his corpse , an inquest was held! 
In days gone by, people who committed suicide were buried 
at cross roads like dogs, and a pointed stake driven through 
the body as a sign of shame. 

3. Explain these puns: The Forty Second Foot ; began 
to take them off ; uniform ; Badajos’s breaches ; your feats 
of arms ; my Nell ; enlisted in the Line ; a stake in his inside. 

4. Can you find others ? 


The Little Waves of Breffny 
Eva Gore-Booth 


Page 34 


1. In each verse there is a great thing and a small thing 
mentioned in order that the latter may be shown to be dearer. 
Find out in each verse the things contrasted. 


2. Why does she speak of the little roads as rambling , and 
the little waves as stumbling ? 


3. Breffny is in the west of Ireland. Why did the authoress 
write of this place ? 


Shut the Door IV. B. Rands 


Pa gc 35 


1. This poem is very clever as well as amusing. What 
remarkable thing do you notice about the rhymes ? 

2. Why is the list of names a very clever one ? What sort 
of sound has the letter G ? 

3. Why did they choose Singapore as the spot to which he 
should be sent ? 
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The Reaper and the Flowers Page 36 

H. W. Longfellow 

1. There is what is called a metaphor running through this 
poem. That is, each thing named stands for something else. 
The Reaper is Death. The bearded grain means men and 
women who have reached old age. What are the flowers ? 
Who is the Lord of Paradise ? What are His sheaves ? What 
is meant by transplanted ? 

2. This poem in speaking of grain and sheaves reminds us 
of one of Christ’s parables. Which is it ? Read Matthew, 

Ch. XIII. 

3. Explain the first two lines of the last verse. 

Songs Sir Walter Scott Page 37 

1. You should compare these songs. Some are gay, some 
mournful. What is the chief thought caused by the first, 
the third, the sixth ? Compare the third and fourth. It 
is interesting and instructive to note that Scott rewrote and 
abridged the fourth song to form the third. 

2. Arrange the six songs in order according as you like 
them. Compare your list with that of some of your class- 
fellows. 

3. Braw means brave or fair ; the hirh is the church , to 
delve is to dig. Rue is a bitter herb. A Lincoln green doublet 
was a jerkin (or cloth jersey) made of green cloth woven at 
Lincoln. Archers often wore such doublets. County Guy 
means Count Guy. A lattice is a window ; the knight was 
singing to a lady in the room above. The star of Love is the 
planet Venus. Hind and hart are female and male deer. 
The correi is a hollow in the side of a hill ; cumber means 
times of worry or trouble ; a foray is a raid. 

Admirals All Sir Henry Newbolt Page 41 

I. Effingham commanded the English fleet that defeated the 
Armada, 1588. Grenville was the captain of the “ Revenge 
which in 1597 fought fifty-three Spanish ships. Benbow was 
a great admiral of the' seventeenth century. Collingwood 
was a great friend of Nelson, and was second in command 
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at Trafalgar. Foul-weather Jack Byron was an admiral of 
the eighteenth century. Blake was the great soldier-sailor 
of the Commonwealth. 

2. Drake and Essex commanded the expedition which 
attacked Cadiz in 1587, and prevented the Armada from sailing 
for a year. It was Drake who said he had “ singed the King 
of Spain’s beard.” Admiral Duncan in 1794 was blockading 
the Dutch in the Texel when all his ships save two mutinied 
and left him. But he held his position until the mutineers 
returned. 

3. What is meant by Nelson's peerless name ?—the haven 
under the hill ?— the realm of the circling sea—the Rodneys yet 
to be ? 

4. What other admirals might have been included ? 


A Song of London 

Rosamund Marriott Watson 


Page 43 


1. Notice that in each of the three last verses the first 
couplet speaks of the country, and the second of London. 
The author does not speak ill of the countryside. She loves 
it, but she loves London more. 


2. The current is the endless stream of traffic and of people. 
Vistas are scenes that stretch far away. The linden is the 
lime-tree. But there are more plane-trees than lime-trees in 
London. 


3. Why does she say the gas-lamp blinks ? Why are the 
streets grey ? How can blue-bells beckon , or streets blossom ? 


The Knight’s Leap Charles Kingsley Page 44 

1. Altenahr is a town in the Rhine Valley. Coin is usually 
known to us as Cologne. The knight’s harness was his 
armour. A burgher is a citizen. A mass is a religious service. 
A falcon is a fierce, swift bird of the hawk family. 

2. What is the meaning of : to live by the saddle ; to die 
on a tree ; the saddle-tree ? Why did the knight call himself 
a hawk , a falcon ? 

3. What good qualities and what faults had the old warrior ? 
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I Remember Thomas Hood Page 46 

1. This is a rather sad poem. In each verse the poet 
thinks with joy of what he did and thought as a child, but 
there is a sad note at the end of three of them. Which verse 
has no such note ? 

2. Why did the poet often wish now’ that the night had 
borne his breath away ? He was a good man, so it was not 
regret for evil doings. 

3. You know that Hood was a great maker of puns. Can 
you see that in the last lines of the last verse there is an idea 
that resembles a pun ? 

The Ships J. J. Bell Page 47 

1. The poem has a very pleasant rhythm. Why is the last 
line of each verse a little different from the other lines ? 

2. Three-masters are sailing-ships. There are few of them 
to-day. The cruiser is a swift warship. A tramp is a cargo 
ship that does not ahvays follow the same route but goes 
anywhere it is needed. A brigantine is a small sailing-ship. 
To fare is to journey. 

3. Why are the liners swift and stately , the destroyer 
devilish , the battleship dark as doubt , the yacht grand and 
white , the tramp shabby and like a wedge ? 


The Sheppierd Boy’s Song John Bunyan Page 49 

1. John Bunyan’s language is very like that of the Bible. 
Can you suggest any reasons for this ? How would you 
describe the style of this poem ? 

2. If you had to find a suitable title for this song, what 
would you suggest ? 


A Lake and a Fairy Boat Thomas Hood Page 49 

1. Who are (a) the speaker ? (b) the speaker’s companion ? 
What is the note of sadness at the end ? 
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2. Orient pearls are the most precious and such as are 
worn by Eastern monarchs. Gossamers are threads of spider 
web. 

3. Why does the poet write dipped in milk , raven curls, red 
rubies ? 

The Old Arm Chair Eliza Cook Page 50 

1. What is there in this poem that appeals very strongly 
to the reader ? Why are the last two lines very striking ? 

2. To embalm is to preserve from decay by using certain 
drugs. Hallowed means tnade holy. A creed is a belief. 
Lava is the molten rock poured out by a volcano. 

3. Now explain these metaphors: embalmed with sighs ; the 
hallowed seat ; truth for my creed ; the lava tide of memory. 

The Sailor’s Consolation Charles Dibdin Page 51 

1. The main idea of this poem is quite amusing. What 
is it ? Apart from this, what other amusing features are 
there ? 

2. The language used is not very correct. Why ? And 
why is this quite suitable to the subject of the poem ? 

Tell-tale Flowers John Clare Page 52 

1. The language of this poem is very simple. Why should 
we expect this ? 

2. What are the flowers he speaks of? They are all very 
common. Why should we look for this to be so ? Who is 
spoken of in the last verse ? Was Clare then a child ? 

3. What is the note of sadness in the poem ? Of what 
other poems does this remind you ? 

Romance IV. J. Turner Page 54 

1. The scenes of the boy’s dream were unusual. But was 
the dream itself unusual ? Is there, for instance, any likeness 
between this and The Child Alotie ? 
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2. Chimborazo , Cotopaxi are volcanoes in the Northern 
Andes ; Popocatapetl is farther north, in Mexico. The boy 
had been reading romances of Peru and Mexico. 

3. How could they take him by the hand ? What was the 
great golden dream in which he walked ? Who was the gold 
dark boy ? What was the magic hour of shining Popocatapetl ? 
Why does he call the mountain shining ? 


Tiie Song of the Bow Sir A. Conan Doyle Page 55 

1. Read the poem aloud, stressing the accents. Ask the 
question first. Then proceed with the answer in marching 
rhythm. Why is it a good marching song ? 

2. Yew wood. Bows were made of yew. The berries of 
the yew are dangerous for cattle. But we find that most old 
country churchyards have yew trees. The shaft is the arrow. 
It bore a goose-feather to act as a sort of rudder to its flight. 
The old mark was France. The Lion flag refers to the fact 
that the flag of England then bore a lion. 

3. What is meant by : a shaft barbed and trhn and true ; 
the strings harp in chorus ; the lads of dale and fell ? 

Night of Spring T. Westwood ' Page 56 

1. The poem should be read very slowly, and the frequent 
pauses help this. Why would not rapid speed agree with the 
spirit of the verses ? 

2. What is meant by the sweet love-ditty of the breeze ? 
Dian was the goddess of the Moon. She was a huntress 
armed with bow and arrows. 

3. It might perhaps be held that there is a contradiction in 
the first two verses. Can you find it ? Do you think there 
really is a contradiction ? 

The Oak and the Ash Old Song Page 57 

1. What is the charm of this old song ? Can you think of 
other songs with the same idea ? 
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2. Notice the rhymes within the lines themselves. The 
• last two lines of each verse are a sort of chorus. The oak , 
ash, and ivy are not trees of the north more than of the south. 
But in songs we do not look for strict accuracy in facts. 


False Friends-like William Barnes 


Page 58 


1. The picture here is very vivid, particularly the touch 
of the big boy a-grinning back behind-like. What other good 
touches are there ? 


2. Had the incident any good result for the author ? 

3. The rhymes using -like are clever. Wessex people used 
the word frequently in such phrases. What does coming 
so thick-like mean ? 


Lady Clare Lord Tetinyson 

1. The nurse had acted wrongly to benefit her child, as 
she thought. For a time it brought bitter sorrow on Clare. 

Why did the nurse tell her at all ? This shows that a wrong¬ 
doer may feel bound to tell someone sooner or later. 

2. Notice the pretty little touch about the white doe 
following Clare. To the little animal her mistress was not 
changed. What thoughts might this bring to Clare’s mind ? 

3. What is meant by : a lily-white doe , lovers long-betrothed , 
the man will cleave unto his right y a russet gown ? 

4. What shows the noble nature both of Lady Clare and ^ 
Lord Ronald ? 


Travels by the Fireside //. W. Longfellow Page 61 

1. Explain the title Travels by the Fireside. Do you agree 
that to stay at home is best , as Longfellow says in another 
poem ? What poems have you read that show the other view ? 

2. Why does Longfellow speak of the tnisty main ; poppies 
all on fire \ journeying zoith another's feet \ I turn the world round 
with my hand ? 


Page 58 
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3. A gilded vane is a gilded weathercock. Elsinore is a 
port in Denmark. Centennial trees means very old trees- 
(literally a hundred years old). 

Little Orphant Annie Author Unknown Page 63 

1. The poem is better recited than merely read ; and it 
should be recited in a room with only the fire-light to break the 
darkness. Why ? And how should the last line of each verse 
be said ? 

2. The speaker is not well educated, and so the words are 
often incorrect. But this causes part of our enjoyment in 
reading the poem. What is meant by : the cubby-hole , his 
roundabout , the cricket ? 

Ode to the North-East Wind Page 65 

Charles Kingsley 

1. How does the poem show Kingsley’s vigour, love of 
sport, and hatred of weakness ? 

2. Do you think most people agree with him ? Another 
well-known poet wrote a parody beginning “ Hang thee, vile 
north-easter.” 

3. Why does Kingsley speak of the wind coming over the 
German foam and the Danish headlands ? Why did he despise 
the south wind ? 

4. An ode is a song ; a zephyr is a breeze ; the lazy dyke 
is the sluggish stream of the Fens ; curlew are marsh-birds 
with a melancholy cry ; a pike is a large, greedy fish ; the 
dappled darlings are hounds ; the Vikings were the Danes 
of old. 


April Morning and The Invitation Page 67 

Charles Kingsley 

1. Kingsley was rector of Eversley in the north of Hamp¬ 
shire. Aldershot and the London and South Western Rail¬ 
way lay to the south. The fact that he could hear them and 
the large clock showed that the wind was from the south, 
and rain likely to come. 
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2. How do both these poems show Kingsley’s character 
very clearly ? 

3. The yaffil is the Great Green Woodpecker, whose call 
is like a loud, harsh laugh. The glass is the barometer. 
Siabod , the Lion's Head, are peaks in the Snowdon range. 
Pounders, fairly grassed, are trout, fully a pound each, success¬ 
fully landed by the fisherman. 

4. There are four lines in the second poem which are very 
frequently used, though few people could say who wrote 
them. Which lines are they ? 

The Death of the Old Year Lord Tennyson Page 69 

1. Is the general note of the poem one of gladness or of 
regret ? What had the Old Year brought the poet ? What 
did he fear from the New Year ? 

2. The metaphor of the year being a person is carried right 
through the poem. Who is the heir ? and why does he ride 
post-haste ? At what moment does he reach the bedside ? 

3. He frothed his bumpers to the brim means that just as a 
person drinking likes a full glass, so the Old Year enjoyed 
everything to the full. His merry quips are jokes. Post-haste 
means fast. Blithe is merry. 

The Private of the Buffs Sir F. H. Doyle Page 71 

1. Lord Elgin was the British Ambassador (that is, the man 
who represented Britain) at the Chinese Emperor’s court. 
The poet means that the Chinese soldiers would think of 
Britons as brave or cowardly according to what the private did. 

2. Notice the picture of his dreadful situation : 

“ Poor, reckless, rude, low born, untaught 
Bewildered, and alone.” 

These facts bring out more strongly his heroism. ( Rude 
means rough.) 

3. Why did he seem to see Kentish hop-fields ? And why 
is the cherry-blossom called one sheet of living snow ? Why 
does the poet speak of his red grave ? 

4. Which are the lines that contain the moral of the story ? 
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Ships that Pass in the Night Page 72 

H. W. Longfellow 

1. Is the metaphor the ocean of life a good one ? Other 
writers have compared life to a day, a desert, a river, a banquet. 
Why does the poet here call it an ocean ? 

2. What is meant by ships speaking each other ? What is 
the signal ? Why is the voice distant ? 

Songs Lord Tennyson Page 73 

1. All these songs show Tennyson’s power of writing in 
very simple, sweet language, and his habit at times of repeating 
phrases. Find examples of this. 

2. They are different in idea. The first is a rather regret¬ 
ful song ; the next, a gentle song of memory and the power 
of love ; the third, a fiery little battle-song. 

3. In the last song, what is meant by thy voice , thy face , his 
brood ? 

The Burial of Sir John Moore Page 74 

Charles Wolfe 

1. The second verse is not strictly in agreement with the 
facts. The grave was not dug with bayonets, and it was a 
clear night. But we do not expect strict accuracy in poetry, 
as we have seen before. The poet wished to create the idea 
of haste and difficulty. 

2. Why were their thoughts bitter ? And were they just 
to the enemy ? 

3. Corse means corpse ; the rampart is the low earth wall 
that had been thrown up on the edge of the camp ; the soldier s 
farewell shot refers to the volleys that were usually fired 
over the grave of a soldier. A shroud is a linen wrapping for 
the dead ; a random gun is one fired without definite purpose 

or direct aim'. 

The Home-coming of the “ Eurydice ** Page 75 

Sir A. Conan Doyle 

I. The boys are speaking in the second verse and the fifth ; 
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the bo’sun in the third, fourth, sixth and seventh. Note the 
sudden, sharp orders as the squall burst upon them. 

. 2 * Notice the hard, fierce sound of the next line, the first 
in verse eight, with its use of the letter b. Why is the squall 
compared to a foul bat ? And the sadness of the last verse 
is very clear. Yet the very last line of all is full of hope. 

3 * The Island is the Isle of Wight ; to port means on the 
left ; the Warner , Culver y and Hayling Island are close to 
Portsmouth. Look at a map of the district for these places, 
and for the Spit , the Nab , St. Helen. 


The Rev erie of Poor Susan William Wordsworth Rage 77 

1. A reverie is a waking dream, in which one is lost in 
thought. A note of enchantment means that the song has the 
effect of magic. What was the magic in this case ? 

2. What were the volumes of vapour and the river ? Why 
was the cottage spoken of as a nest like a dove's ? It was not 
only because the house was small. 

3 * Of \\ hat other poem in this book do the lines remind you ? 


Ellen’s Song Sir Walter Scott Page 78 

1. Notice how the song is full of action and of battle. 
Even the lark’s song is a fife, the bittern’s call is a drum. What 
does this show about Scott ? 


2. The metre is not one that Scott often used. What is 
it ? Notice that each second line is full length, but the other 
lines have a syllable less. 


3. A steed's champing refers to a fiery horse working his 
bit noisily against his teeth. Trump means trumpet. The 
pibroch is the war tune of a clan played on a bagpipe. A 
clan is a tribe or great family. The bittern is a marsh bird 
with a deep, booming call. Reveille is the soldier’s signal 
for rising, sounded on a bugle. 
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Sound, Sound the Clarion Major Mordaunt Page 79 

1. Of the poem of fourteen verses written by a Major 
Mordaunt, which was published in a weekly periodical in 
1741, this is the only verse that lives, or, in fact, deserves to 
live. 

2. Can you give instances of people who have had one 
crowded hour of glorious life ? 

3. The clarion and fife are musical instruments often used 
in military bands. The sensual world refers to people who 
think only of their own pleasures. 

Messmates Sir Henry Newbolt Page 80 

1. Notice the long slow lines that give the idea of sadness. 
There is hope though not certainty. Where is it found ? 

2. The mess is the meal shared by officers of the army or 
navy. The Trades are the great winds that blow steadily in 
the same direction in certain latitudes. Sailors take turns to 
keep watch. The tramps are the cargo steamers. 

The Legend Beautiful H. W. Longfellow Page 81 

1. A legend is a tale that is not true. Why is this called 
The Legend Beautiful ? 

2. Why did the Blessed Vision appear ? What was the 
question the monk found it difficult to answer ? Why did 
the bread and wine appear to the beggars better than usual ? 

3. What is the great lesson of the poem ? 

4. The daily dole was the gift of food and wine to the beggars. 
The Almoner was the one who gave away this. Light Elysian 
is heavenly light. A mendicant is a beggar. (There are 
probably other words in this poem you will need to look up.) 
Is the language of the poem simple ? 

5. What is the metre ? Have you met it before ? 

The Height of the Ridiculous Page 85 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

1. What is amusing in the poem ? Is the amusement 
caused by the tale, or rather by the wording of the poem ? 
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2. Albeit means although. A sober man does not here mean 
one who does not drink, but one who is grave. He of the 
mighty limb : the servant was a big man. 

The Destruction of Sennacherib’s Host Page 86 

Lord Byron 

1. The poem is full of beautiful descriptions. Can you 
select some ? There are some excellent similes (that is, a 
phrase where one thing is said to be like another). What are 
they ? 

2. The whole poem is serious, solemn, stately. Why ought 
it to be so ? 

3. Assyria was the great kingdom whose capital was 
Nineveh. It was afterwards overthrown by Babylon. 
Cohorts were regiments. Ashur a great town in Assyria. 
Baal , the usual name for a god among the peoples around 
Palestine. Gentile means the races who were not Jews. 


Sea Fever John Masefield Page 87 

1. The poem is full of the joy of wandering and love of the 
sea. Why is it called Sea Fever ? 

2. What other poems do you know that have the same idea ? 

3. A tall ship is a large one. The position at night can be 
found by the position of the stars. The wheel's kick refers 
to the sudden movement of the wheel as the waves strike the 
ship. The blown spume : foam or froth caught in the wind. 
The long trick is life. Masefield is using the phrase that 
usually means a turn at the wheel. 


To the Cuckoo William Wordsworth Page 8S 

To the Cuckoo John Logan Page 89 

1. These poems are very much like each other. Both 
regard the bird as something of a mystery. In both we find 
questions the poet cannot answer. Both express a longing. 
Can you find passages that make these points clear ? 
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2. Why are both joyous in tone ? Is there any touch of 
regret in either ? 

3. See if you can find other poems to the Cuckoo, and com¬ 
pare them with this. (One of the very oldest in our language 
concerns this bird.) 


The Battle of the Baltic Thomas Campbell Page 90 

1. The spirit of the poem is very good. There is courage 
and determination, but mercy and friendship for the con¬ 
quered, and a mournful pride in the fallen. 

2. Notice the similes and metaphors of the poem. They 
are very good. The ships are like leviathans t for instance. 
Find other examples. 

3. The poet is incorrect in speaking of the wild and stormy 
steep of Elsinore. The coast is low. Is this a grave fault ? 

4. Renown , fame ; leviathans , gigantic sea-monsters. The 
word is used in the Book of Job, where it means crocodiles. 
To anticipate the scene , eager to begin the battle. The Van y 
the leading ship. Adamantine , hard as diamond. The hurri¬ 
cane eclipse of the sun, the sun blotted out by a storm. Con¬ 
flagration , the fire of the burning ships. Captain Riou was 
killed. 


The Listeners Walter de la Mare Page 92 

1. Notice the points that make us feel the lonely, strange 
air of the place : the silence, the startled bird flying up out 
of the turret, the sound of the horse champing the grasses. 

2. Why was the Traveller perplexed ? Why did he smite 
the door a second time ? Why, since no one stirred or 
answered, did he give a message ? 

3. Champed the grasses means ate or chewed, with the bit 
still in its mouth. A phantom is a ghost. The starred and 
leafy sky : the Traveller, looking up, saw the leaves of the 
trees against the sky, and the stars shining through them. 
Turret , a small tower on the roof. 
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Sir Galahad Lord Tennyson 


Page 93 


i. Notice how the poet begins words in the same line or 
lines with the same sound. This is called alliteration , and 
has a beautiful effect, e.g. 


With /olded fee t, in stoles of zwhite 
On sleeping swings they sail. 

Find other examples. 


2. The language is simple, as Tennyson’s usually is. But 
there are very beautiful pictures. Can you find some of 
these ? 


3. Why did Galahad find the Holy Grail, when most of the 
knights failed ? 

4. Casques , helmets ; clanging lists , a tournament ; thrall , 
imprisonment or slavery ; crypt and shrine , sacred spots ; a 
virgin heart , one that follows a pure purpose ; censer , a 
small metal globe, with holes in it, containing incense ; stoles , 
robes ; a maiden knight , one unmarried ; hostel , an inn. 


The Gay Gordons Sir Henry Nezvbolt Page 96 

1. The Gordons were a famous Highland clan, and the 
regiment of the Gordon Highlanders when first raised con¬ 
sisted entirely of members of this clan. Why do the Scottish 
regiments have bagpipes for their music ? 

2. Notice the clever rhymes. The same rhyme runs through 
the verse in the longer lines. Notice also that the second 
short line in each verse is an order of the Colonel. This 
enables us to follow the events. 

3. A splendid line describes the charge : Rising, roaring, etc. 
What other very stirring lines are there ? 


Rosabelle Sir Walter Scott 


Page 97 


1. Why did Rosabelle refuse to stay at Ravensheuch ? 
What does this show of her character ? 


2. Notice the contrast between the graves of the barons and 
of Rosabelle, and between their funeral service and hers. 
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3. Ravensheuch, a castle where Rosabelle had been on a 
visit. Roslin, her home. Lord Lindesay's heir, a nobleman’s 
son who loved Rosabelle. Saint Clair , the name of Rosabelle's 
family. The Water-sprite , a spirit supposed to haunt the 
firth and to give warning of coming storms ; to ride at the 
ring , a game played by horsemen, where each tried to carry 
away with his lance-point a ring hung from a beam ; iron 
panoply , the nobles of her family were buried in their armour ; 
sacristy , part of the church ; a dirge, a funeral song. 


Heroes E. D. Proctor Page 99 

1. To understand this poem fully, you should read an 
account of the siege and capture of Troy by the Greeks and 
the other Greek tales. The following notes will help you a 
little :— Argo, the vessel in which Jason set out to win the 
Golden Fleece ; A T eptune’s ruined shrines , temples of the sea- 
god ; Jason, Herakles, Achilles, Theseus, Hector , Greek and 
Trojan heroes ; Orpheus, the sweet singer who could charm 
even rocks ; Nestor, the wisest of all the Greeks. Ilion , Troy. 

2. What is the rest the heroes enjoy ? What is meant by 
saying that the God Jove has gone from Mount Ida ? What 
was the young world's misty dawn ? 

3. What is the great thought of the poem ? 

The Frog Hilaire Belloc Page 100 

1. What are the points in this little poem that amuse us ? 
Some consider that the last lines are the most comical. Is 
this so ? What is there about the frog that could lead him 
to be called the names the poet uses ? 

The Soldier’s Dream Thomas Campbell Page 101 

1. The picture of the dreadful battlefield is very clear. 
What are the points that make it so ? 

2. The dream is equally clear. Why is the contrast be¬ 
tween the battlefield and the home so strong ? 

3. What is the note of sadness at the close ? 
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Old Grey Squirrel Alfred Noyes . Page 102 

1. The picture of the boy’s dream is very good, and the 
contrast between the dream and his actual work is very well 
brought out. 

2. People sometimes used to catch squirrels and put them 
in a cage where there was a wheel which went round and 
round as the squirrel raced up it. Why is the poem called 
Old Grey Squirrel ? 

3. Schooners, sailing-ships ; cranes, high frames with chains 
working over pulleys to lift the freight, or cargo ; The Golden 
Gate , the harbour of San Francisco, a great port in Cali¬ 
fornia ; brigantines , small sailing-vessels ; the capstan, a large 
revolving block around which ropes are wound. 

Time You Old Gipsy Man. Ralph Hodgson Page 103 

1. What is the chief thought of the poem ? 

2. Why does the author call Time a gipsy ? 

3. Why do you think the poet repeats at the end the first 
four lines ? 

4. Caravan, a gipsy van ; jennet, a beautiful little horse ; 
festoon you zcith may, hang wreaths and chains of may-blossom 
round you ; Babylon , the greatest city of the world in the 
centuries before Christ ; Rome, for several centuries mistress 
of the known world. 
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